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PREFACE 


Tue four short addresses, published here in 
belated response to some of those who heard 
them, were delivered in the cathedral of S. 
Asaph to the clergy of that diocese. They 
have been revised, some of the points have 
been developed at greater length, and some 
omissions have been supplied; but they are 
substantially as they were delivered. 

The subject seemed to me to press for 
attention, when I received the invitation of 
the Bishop of London to attend the Fulham 
Conference at the beginning of 1902, on the 
question of Confession and Absolution. It is 
impossible to follow the somewhat sharp con- 
troversies on this matter, without feeling that 
there are two very different types of question 
involved. There is, first, the question of the 
effects alleged to arise from the practice of 
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Confession. The main discussion of the Con- 
ference turned on these, and on this head it 
does not seem easy to attain a conclusion ; 
because both those who approve and _ those 
who condemn the practice appeal to experi- 
ences which they regard as convincing. But 
there is a further question of principle, and I 
think that a view of it is almost always at 
work in the minds of those who discuss Con- 
fession, and, indeed, any other part of Church 
organization in which sacramental media are 
involved. The question is, What is the rela- 
tion between God and the Individual according 
to Christianity? Some Christians in modern 
times will answer that the relation is so imme- 
diate that all sacraments, and even the organi- 
zation of the Christian Society, are impediments 
rather than helps. Others will say that these 
media are necessary to the true intercourse of 
the soul with God, and that such intercourse 
must be conducted on the lines formally 
defined by the Church; so that, for example, 
a man could not count on absolution from a 
deadly sin, except after the declaration of such 
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absolution by an accredited minister. Of these, 
the former is the prevalent view among 
Englishmen, and it therefore occupies the chief 
place in the following pages. I have endea- 
voured to show (1) that this view does not 
represent the drift of the whole of Scripture, 
though there are passages which in isolation 
seem to carry it; (2) that the individualistic 
view of man arose in certain quite intelligible 
ways in the course of the history of thought, 
but has no claim to exclusive predominance ; 
(3) that it contains the germs of serious intel- 
lectual error. 

It is probable that the first and third of 
these points may seem perilous theses to 
defend to some into whose hands this little 
book may come ; and it may be well, therefore, 
to add a few words here to avoid misunder- 
standing. The Reformers delivered back to 
us, we are fond of saying, an open Bible. 
Some of them attempted rather more than 
this ; they broadly underlined certain passages 
which had been sadly neglected in their day. 
This was a work supremely necessary in their 
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time, which we ought never to undervalue. 
But the dust of tradition may settle on an 
open Bible as well as on a closed one: and 
this is what has happened if, as I think is the 
case, we allow ourselves to take the marked 
passages as conveying a summary of the teach- 
ing of the whole. I am convinced that the 
Bible holds the solution of the controversies 
which vex the Church; but that to attain its 
full teaching we need much more than a hasty 
application of certain texts: we need a minute 
and exhaustive study of it as a whole, in the 
light of anything that we can acquire of critical 
and historical knowledge. Such a study will, 
I feel sure, lead to a serious modification of 
the Individualism which underlies so much of 
our current theology, without landing us in 
the unmodified ecclesiasticism which we identify 
with Rome. And this would have important 
practical consequences. In regard to the ques- 
tion of Confession, for instance, it would set 
aside the policy both of compulsory use of it, 
and absolute prohibition: it would maintain 
the serious concern of the whole Church in the 
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life of each individual, but it would leave the 
responsibility for the choice of means to abso- 
lution in the hands of the individual. 

In the fourth lecture I have called attention 
to the connexion between Individualism and the 
negative results of criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. Any one who will consider carefully how 
much, for instance, of Professor Harnack’s re- 
sults in “ What is Christianity ?’’ depends upon 
the principles that miracles do not happen, and 
that the true Christian conception of the soul is 
individualistic, may verify this for himself. He 
will be surprised to find how much falls under 
one or other of these rules. But I have also 
said that Individualism is allied with scepticism, 
and this needs further illustration. I could 
hardly wish for a clearer demonstration of this 
than Dr. James’s recent work, “The Varieties 
of Religious Experience’””—a work which Mr. 
Haldane well describes as “a powerful critique 
of pure Faith.”’! It shows beyond dispute 
the negative result of trusting to individual 
conviction. 


1 “The Pathway to Reality,” p. 6. 
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The general plan and drift of the book are 
singularly simple. Dr. James begins by dis- 
tinguishing two particular forms of judgement 
—the existential judgement and the judgement 
of value. The former consists in a declaration 
as to the nature and history of facts under 
discussion ; the latter deals with their “ import- 
ance, meaning, or significance” (p. 4). The 
former would embody the answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What are the religious propensities ?”’ 
the latter to the question, “‘ What is their philo- 
sophic significance?”’ The present treatise is 
mainly and primarily concerned with the former, 
the question of value or validity being only 
approached at the end. Dr. James then gives 
under various heads a vast series of instances 
of religious experience in different ages and 
conditions, and only at the end discusses their 
validity. Thus the ideal of the book is a clear 
presentation of religious phenomena from the 
empirical standpoint, leading to a theory of the 
religious consciousness, its contents and value. 

It would be easy to criticize the method and 
the manner of the presentation, but I think 
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that such a criticism would not be to the point. 
It is plain that religious emotion must be 
closely allied, on the physical side, to emotions 
of all other kinds, and, though this may be 
an unattractive fact to the religious mind, yet 
it 1s well that we should realize the relation 
of religion to nervous processes in the body. 
The criticisms now to be offered rest upon a 
different ground altogether, and touch rather 
the definition or idea of religion from which 
the discussion proceeds, and the view of the 
human soul which is assumed in it. 

I. It is, of course, a matter of vital import- 
ance in an empirical inquiry that the definition 
of the phenomena to be investigated should be 
accurate. A failure on this point will go far 
to destroy the distinction, certainly the value 
of the distinction, between existential and value 
propositions. To include or exclude a par- 
ticular class of phenomena may involve a judge- 
ment upon their relations as a whole, and so 
vitiate the process. Dr. James leaves us in 
no doubt as to what he means by religious 
phenomena. He erects a distinction, valid 
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enough in itself, between institutional and 
personal religion (p. 28), and he determines 
to confine his attention wholly to the latter. 
In this “more personal branch of religion,” he 
says, “it is the inner dispositions of man himself 
which form the centre of interest, his conscience, 
his deserts, his helplessness, his incompleteness.” 
On the same page he calls this ‘“ personal 
religion pure and simple.” Having made this 
division and taken hold of one side in it ex- 
clusively, he easily reaches his definition of 
religion (p. 31), “the feelings, acts, and ex- 
periences of individual men in their solitude, 
so far as they apprehend themselves to stand 
in relation to whatever they may consider the 
divine.” And in regard to this last phrase, 
“the divine,” he makes a further definition, 
“arbitrarily, if you please” (p. 38): “ The divine 
shall mean for us only such a primal reality 
as the individual feels impelled to respond to 
solemnly and gravely, and neither by a curse 
nor a jest.” That is, he adopts entirely the 
purely individualistic idea of what religion is. 
The ground having been thus cleared, the 
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next step is a still further restriction. Dr. 
James takes into consideration only the exagge- 
rated cases of religious phenomena. ‘“ The 
only cases likely to be profitable enough to 
repay our attention will be cases where the 
religious spirit is unmistakable and extreme. 
Its fainter manifestations we may tranquilly 
pass by” (p. 39). Dr. James adheres per- 
sistently to this selection: no one who reads 
his book will complain that the experiences 
described therein are normal. | 

II. It is plain that a good deal might be 
said, in the way of criticism, on the definition 
and the principle by which the phenomena are 
selected. It will, however, be well to postpone 
this for the present, till we have noted the 
point of view from which Dr. James considers 
the soul or mind of man. Dr. James, as is 
well known, is a psychologist, and he approaches 
all the phenomena from the point of view of 
psychology. This is, of course, an individual- 
istic point of view entirely. In order to get 
at the psychological aspect of any fact, we must 
consider the effect produced by it in the human 
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consciousness. Now the human consciousness 
is always individual, and always contains an 
emotional element. In the technical language 
employed by Dr. James, it is the scene of 
reactions upon stimulus. I suppose that it 
would be true that thought as well as feeling 
partakes of the nature of a reaction in this sense. 
Dr. James, however, minimizes the value of 
thought, owing to the variety of the thoughts 
associated with religious feeling. ‘ Individuality 
is founded in feeling,” he says (pp. 501-502), 
“and the recesses of feeling, the darker, blinder 
strata of character, are the only places in the 
world in which we catch real fact in the making, 
and directly perceive how events happen, and 
how work is done.” Compared with this world 
of individualized feelings, the world of general- 
ized objects which the intellect contemplates is 
without solidity or life. Thus, for instance, 
the thought of Christ as the Son of God In- 
carnate is directly placed on a lower level than 
the'mystical sense of the Divine Presence, and 
the latter is treated as a primary, the former as 
a secondary religious phenomenon. 
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It is notorious, of course, that inferences 
from feeling are peculiarly liable to mistake ; 
that the world as constituted by the intellect 
is a system of thoughts, by the coherence and 
consistency of which random and _ eccentric 
inferences are corrected. The lunatic no doubt 
really has feelings which he refers to the objects 
of his hallucination ; but we say he is a lunatic 
because the objects of which he is so sure have 
no part in the system of things as generally 
conceived. There is no mistake as to the 
feelings, the mistake lies in the intellectual 
scheme which is based on them. A theory 
which rests so much upon feeling as this of 
Dr. James’s is bound to be carefully protected 
with distinctions between the valid and the 
invalid—between delusion and reality. The 
more violent forms of religious excitement are 
certainly delusive : how are we to tell the dif- 
ference between true and false religious emotion, 
between emotions equally actual in conscious- 
ness, but in the one case carrying true and in 
the other false inferences as to the facts outside 
consciousness ? This question Dr. James holds 
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over, in part, for another book. But he 
endeavours to suggest a defence for the general 
content of the religious sense, and he finds his 
defence in the subliminal consciousness. There 
is always, he says, something more than the 
fully conscious self. ‘‘ Much of the content 
of this larger background against which our 
conscious being stands out in relief is insignifi- 
cant... . But in it many of the performances 
of genius seem also to have their origin. . . . 
It is one of the peculiarities of invasions from 
the subconscious region to take on objective 
appearances and to suggest to the subject an 
external control” (pp. 512, 513). Subjectively, 
the final content of the religious consciousness 
is an uneasiness, and its solution (p. 508). All 
things considered, Dr. James is prepared to 
maintain that through this deliverance reality 
is actually attained: even a wider and more 
complete reality than the scientific intellect can 
reach. 

I think it is plain that this view is both 
simple and coherent, and the pivot of it all 
is its individualism. Emotion, present and 
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actual, does separate absolutely the individual 
that feels it from all others. I may sympathize 
with another’s sorrow or joy, but the secondary 
feeling of joy or sorrow which the sympathy 
creates is a ghostly thing compared with his 
actual emotion. Again, in common language, 
many people may have the same thought; at 
any rate they use the same words, and words 
carry their ideas. Thought and language draw 
men together; emotion is unique, separate, 
and individual. Hence personal religion may 
be expected to be emotional, at any rate 
primarily ; and its intellectual expression will 
come later. 

Dr. James’s presentation is quite in harmony 
with his individualistic premisses, and ought 
not to be contested by any one who trusts 
mainly for true religion to personal conviction. 
Indeed, I think that the definitions from which 
we started are really inferences rather than 
premisses, and are derived from the funda- 
mental assumption that religious phenomena 
express the attitude of the individual in his 
solitude. There is a remark on Quakerism 
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on p. 7 which shows that Dr. James’s view 
really represents a widely popular conception 
of Christianity, rather than a scientific principle 
or result. ‘ Quakerism was a return to some- 
thing more like the original gospel truth than 
men had ever known in England.” This is a 
pure assumption ; or, rather, it 1s an indication 
of the presence in Dr. James’s mind of that 
individualistic conception of Christianity which 
dates back to Luther, and has, as has been 
already remarked, coloured so much German 
criticism of the Gospels. Dr. James, like 
most modern Protestants, really starts from a 
form of Christianity which is determined by 
individualistic ideas, and the paraphernalia of 
psychological science are in reality this assump- 
tion in a more scientific dress. Luther, G. 
Fox, and Martineau rested on subjective con- 
viction, and believed that this was the burden 
of Christianity: Dr. James does exactly the 
same, merely giving to his Individualism a 
colouring of scientific psychology. 

It is reasonable to demur to the justice of the 
sharp separation between emotion and thought. 
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It is true that emotion does separate men one 
from another, and is essentially individual : 
but so is thought. Words which symbolize 
ideas can be used as a means of intercommuni- 
cation: but they. only partly carry the indi- 
vidual’s thought with them. My idea of the 
things of which I speak is not necessarily, or 
even probably, the same as another man’s. A 
man’s idea is not, iz his mind,a mere symbol, 
abstract and characterless : it has his emotional 
and intellectual history behind it, and is indi- 
vidual to him accordingly. And again, it may 
be doubted whether emotion can really with- 
draw itself altogether from intellectual tests. 
The distinction of subject and object is largely 
the result of an abstract treatment of concrete 
experience: both are given simultaneously— 
they are distinguished subsequently. It would, 
therefore, seem an error to look in exaggerated 
or morbid and illusory emotions for their 
typical illustrations ; it is true that in these 
we get emotion most independent of all out- 
ward relations with reality, but that would 
seem to be a disqualification rather than a 
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recommendation. The normal emotional con- 
dition, when there is a reaction in regard to 
an assignable and valid cause, is the proper 
type. It would seem to be as reasonable to 
take the visions of delirium tremens as the 
typical illustrations of the functions of the 
eye. It is surely no recommendation to a 
given eye that it goes on seeing when there 
is nothing there. The business of the eye 
is not merely to see, but to see rightly. In 
like manner the business of the emotional 
centres is not to be excited, but to be properly 
excited in relation toa true cause. It is only 
the desire to carry through the individualistic 
conception of the soul, that gives weight to 
emotion apart from its rational causes. 

Again, the subliminal consciousness seems 
to me a most precarious road towards objective 
reality. It is admittedly capable of delusion 
and triviality: if the performances of genius 
originate in it, that in no way forms their 
credentials ; it is in the region of thought in 
relation to the general system of men’s ideas 
that we distinguish between the genius and 
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the lunatic. We want to distinguish between 
hallucinations and genuine emotions, and that 
cannot be done in a region no less subject 
than the ordinary consciousness to error, and 
only different from it in the fact that little is 
known about it. Though Dr. James is in- 
clined to trust the evidence of the subliminal 
consciousness, and is, therefore, opposed to 
psychologists who think that to trace religion 
to this source is to disprove its claims, I cannot 
but think that the crudest form of empiricism 
—the Protagorean principle dvOpwios pérpov 
in its least modified shape—results from Dr. 
James's Individualism, and the fact that his pre- 
sentation of the theory is more comprehensive 
and more scientifically based than usual, only 
makes this more emphatically plain. Unless 
we have some reason for believing that one 
type of religious emotion comes nearer to 
reality than others, we must place all alike 
on the same level, and that is chaos; though 
it follows logically from Dr. James’s premisses. 

It is probable that Dr. James would reply 
to much of this criticism by saying that it 1s 
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premature, and that I have no business to offer 
it until he has produced his second volume 
showing how he will account for the position 
of dogmatic and institutional religion. I do 
not think this answer will avail him : because 
it will not alter the fact that he has sought, 
unless I wholly misunderstand him, for his 
typical religious phenomena at the wrong 
end of their history. It is not the least 
articulate, least comprehensive, least reasoned 
expressions of the religious impulse which 
form their ideal presentation, but rather the 
other way. These inchoate and sometimes 
distorted manifestations are imperfect attempts 
at the expression of the full meaning of 
religion. Christianity which touches science 
and philosophy and politics on various sides, 
besides preserving and finding a home for the 
inarticulate and ungoverned religious emotions, 
comes nearer the ideal from this fact, and does 
not fall further off from it. Starting from it, 
the evolution which has led to it is made as 
completely rational as our faculties are capable 
of making it: the earlier stages fall, in a 
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measure, into their places, and cease to be 
incoherent. And on the other hand, the full 
claim and meaning of Christianity will never 
be explicable on the basis of Individualism : 
from first to last it deals with minds, which 
are in relation with actual truth, in regard to 
the soul, and the world, and God; and which 
have not fully attained the limits even of their 
own nature, till they are united in the one 
Spirit-bearing Body through Christ to the 
Father. 


I 


In the present organization of the Church, 
Sacraments are beyond doubt an integral part 
of worship and ecclesiastical order. Christ 
ordained two, which are held to be generally 
necessary to salvation ; and the idea of a purely 
non-sacramental Christianity has never attracted 
very wide support. The Society of Friends 
has definitely parted with all sacramental observ- 
ances, and in some of the various Christian 
sects the usages: have been retained without 
any very definite theory of their relation to 
the general idea of the Christian religion ; but, 
for the most part, the statement with which 
we began would be true, that the Sacraments 
are an integral part of worship and Church 
order. 

It is obvious that the whole Sacramental 
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system implies the recognition, in some shape, 
of external order; unless they are completely 
otiose, it is clear that the Sacraments imply a 
principle. If the proper method for the religious 
movements of the soul excluded the use of 
material symbols or instruments, there would 
be no Sacraments ; it is difficult to understand 
what they could mean on such a hypothesis. 
And their existence goes with the existence 
of an outward visible order. We should not 
naturally expect Sacraments if the soul stood 
alone, in the sense of a complete isolation from 
all others. A man can express his own private 
meaning to himself without symbolic aid. But 
if the individual soul is not isolated, but is in 
some way bound by spiritual links to all others 
in a certain spiritual condition, then it is reason- 
able to expect, at the very least, that some note 
or signal should take place in the material 
world as a sign of the society’s act. And here, 
again, principles are involved. 

It is proposed, in the present lectures, to 
get at these principles, involved in the very 
existence of Sacraments and an outward order, 
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to throw light by this means upon the con- 
troversies which have arisen around them, and 
to suggest certain inferences upon the whole 
matter. 

The readiest way, perhaps, of raising the 
questions we want to have raised, will be found 
in the consideration of some of the difficulties 
which the very existence of the Sacraments 
causes. They are, as we have noticed, on one 
side, obviously connected with the material 
world. They seem to bind spiritual effects to 
material symbols; or, at least, to find in the 
material world the occasion of spiritual events. 
And thus they perplex the relation of the soul 
to God. That is, I believe, the very heart of 
the discussion about them. Men claim to have 
obtained, by the religion of Christ, direct access 
to God. Earlier religions dealt in symbols and 
types, and were separated from God by barriers. 
The religion of Christ gives us substance instead 
of shadow, and throws down the barriers that 
held men off from the consummation of their 
religious impulse. Yet, at the same time, the 
Christian Faith is weighted with ordinances, 
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which not only revive the use of material 
emblems, but also bring with them the idea 
of a Society which somehow seems to stand 
between the soul and God. 

Thus it would seem that there are two 
questions which the very fact of the existence 
of the Sacraments brings to our notice, viz. : 
(1) What is the Christian conception of the 
individual soul and its relation to God? (2) 
What is the Christian view of the relation of 
inward and outward, of body and spirit? 
These questions must be answered, at least 
provisionally, if we are to have any intelligible 
and coherent view of the significance of Sacra- 
ments and of Church order. 

It is very commonly held that the peculiar 
character of Christianity lies in its assertion of 
an extreme and exclusive individualism. The 
individual, from this point of view, is concerned 
immediately with God. His relations with 
God are absolutely his own, and are of a purely 
spiritual kind. Any infringement of this ex- 
clusive condition is, so far,a departure from the 
spirit of Christianity. When this view, or 
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anything like it is maintained, the Christian 
society loses a great deal which has been assigned 
to it at different times in Church history. It 
tends to appear as an accidental combination 
of individuals, who enter into partnership for 
purposes of mutual encouragement and con- 
venience, It is held to be no part of Christ’s 
intention, except in so far as He may have 
anticipated so very natural a development, on 
the part of His followers, as the formation of 
a society. To give it more importance than 
this is said to be on. the way towards an 
infringement of the right of individual access 
to God, which is inherent in the Christian 
position; to be establishing barriers and con- 
ditions where the way ought to be absolutely 
open. In like manner, the Sacraments, with 
their close association with matter, continue to 
be retained (on this construction of the Christian 
position), rather as the result of Christ’s positive 
command, than as the embodiment of any clear 
principle or theory of religious life. They also 
are held to be in danger of impairing the unique 
and exclusive intercourse between the soul and 
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God, which, on this view, is the predominant 
right of the Christian soul. And thus they 
also bear an accidental, rather than an essential, 
relation to Christianity. 

It is the aim of the present lecture to 
inquire whether this view of the individual or 
any modification of it is scriptural. In a 
subsequent lecture I hope to say something 
of the history and associations of it outside 
Scripture. 

In one respect, the question is not difficult 
of solution as regards the Old Testament. 
Throughout the early books the ancient con- 
ception of the individual prevails, according to 
which a man is very imperfectly distinguished 
from his family or tribe. The second com- 
mandment, not to mention cases of punishment 
inflicted on family or tribe, shows that the 
whole body was held responsible for individual 
acts. And Ezekiel, when he declares that a 
change is to be made in this rule, is distinctly 
and consciously making a new departure. He 
condemns the use of the proverb, “ The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
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are set on edge,”’* and affirms the principle that 
“the soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son: 
the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him, and the wickedness of the wicked upon 
him.”* Thus there is a clear change in the 
point of view. The old notion of the indi- 
vidual is definitely assailed, and that which is 
more familiar to us is suggested. We do not, 
however, find that the conception of the soli- 
darity of the Jewish nation—at any rate so far 
as moral responsibility is concerned—is in any 
way modified. 

But we must consider also the position of 
the individual as a religious being, in his rela- 
tion to God. In the Psalms we have the most 
conspicuous case in all literature of the expres- 
sion of individual moods and aspirations in the 
region of religion. The psalmists speak of 
their own penitence, their own hope, their own 
sorrow and perplexity at misfortune, their own 


1 Ezek. xviii. 2; and cf. Jer. xxxi. 29. 
2 Ezek. xviii. 20. 
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desire for communion with God. And their 
words have never ceased to supply a form for 
similar feelings in all ages. All these are neces- 
sarily personal ideas; and it is, therefore, the 
obvious, but not the necessary, assumption that 
the first person singular in such passages as 
those alluded to stands for the writer himself ; 
and that he, like any modern writer using the 
same language, expresses feelings which are 
strictly his own. On the other hand, it is 
maintained by a large number of critics that 
the “1” of the Psalms is not the psalmist but 
the nation. The question is a very difficult 
one to decide with confidence, partly because 
it is hard to enter into the mind of a person 
using the pronoun in a national sense, and it 
1s hard to avoid thinking that there are some 
passages which will not bear such a sense at all.’ 
It may be, however, that the difficulty itself is 
mainly psychological, and arises from the fact 
that the individual and the nation were not so 
clearly and decisively distinguished as they 
would naturally be by us. A confusion on 


1 Cf. Ps, li. 
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this point is not one which is very likely to 
occur in modern poetry, because the two ideas 
are now completely separate. But the tendency 
to personify, the vivid sense of the national 
unity as against all foreign nations, which were 
certainly characteristic of the Jews, might very 
well make it hard to be absolutely certain how 
to interpret language written without a sense 
of the modern distinction. There would be, 
as there are, passages in which the national 
sense was certainly the right one, there would 
be others in which only the knowledge of the 
exact circumstances of the writer would enable 
us to decide the interpretation. The same is 
true of passages in the Prophets, especially of 
those concerned with the Servant of the Lord 
in Isaiah ;* and the general truth about them 
seems to be that the idea of the individual, 
even on his religious side, was as yet imperfectly 
defined, so that the deep and intimate thoughts 
which arise in the religious region are less 
certainly subjective, pure and simple, than 
would be supposed from similar language in 


1 Cf, chs. xiii. xlix, 1. iil, 
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modern times. On the whole, we may perhaps 
say that in the Old Testament the predominant 
view of the individual is that which has pre- 
vailed in early stages of thought in all nations, 
viz. that the individual man is not fully and 
clearly separated from the society in which he 
dwells ; but that from the point of view, both 
of moral responsibility and of religious de- 
votion, there are signs that the separation was 
becoming possible. 

We come now to consider the New Testa- 
ment, and here it will be necessary to consider 
our points at greater length, for the view of 
which I have spoken—the extreme individual- 
istic view—is mainly based on an interpretation 
of passages in the New Testament. We may 
divide our subject into three heads: (1) The 
Direct Example and Teaching of Christ; 
(2) The Teaching of the Epistles; (3) The 
Psychology of the New Testament generally. 

The life of our Lord was one of continual 
communion with God. One conspicuous illus- 
tration is found in His practice of prayer. As_ 
...tp: this there 1s no doubt or dispute. The 
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Synoptic account represents Him as spending 
a night in prayer ;' and especially as retiring 
for prayer before any decisive departure in 
policy. The Transfiguration is described as 
happening in the course of prayer,? and there 
is the scene of agony at Gethsemane. More- 
over, our Lord definitely regards prayer as 
being a practice to be expected of the dis- 
ciples,> and they ask Him to teach them to 
pray as S. John Baptist had also taught his 
followers.‘ He finds the practice obtaining 
amongst the Jews with many mischievous de- 
lusions surrounding it, all of which needed 
correction. In short, in the Synoptic Gospels, 
we find the practice of prayer common among 
individuals,® Christ both affording a conspic- 
uous example in Himself of the prevalent 
religious custom, and also from the depths of 
His spiritual insight giving instructions avail- 
able for others. In S. John we find the same 


S. Matt. xiv. 23; S. Mark vi. 46. 2S, Luke ix. 18. 
3S. Matt. vi. 5, etc. 
4S. Luke xi. 1-4. 
5 Cf. esp. the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, 
S. Luke xviii. 10, etc. 
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general characteristics, developed and explained 
by the deeper teaching as to the relation of 
the Son to the Father. There is an absolute 
community of will and purpose, so that prayer 
seems to take the form rather of intercourse 
and thanksgiving than of petition.’ It is in this 
Gospel, also, that we have the most precious 
promises as to the efficacy of prayer. In the 
Last Discourses the promise is given and given 
again, in the widest and most universal form.? 
It is noticeable that this promise takes a par- 
ticular form. Our Lord assures success to 
prayer without any distinct restriction as regards 
subject, but it is to prayerin His name. This 
is a phrase which appears in the passages in 
question without explanation, and in itself might 
mean comparatively little, but must certainly 
be taken in connexion with the teaching of the 
context as to the relation of the Apostles to 
their Lord. This very close union, which is 
described as an abiding in the Lord, is to be 
the characteristic feature of the future life of 


1 Cf. esp. the prayer at the grave of Lazarus, S. John xi. 41. 
2 S, John xiv. 13, 143 XV. 7, 16 5 XVI. 23, 24, 26. 
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the Apostles, and it is from this position that 
they have unhindered access to the Father. 
There is very little said of prayer to Christ 
Himself ; the teaching of the discourses on this 
head is mainly of the certainty of prayer made ' 
to the Father in Christ’s name. So far, there- 
fore, our Lord’s teaching is clear. Prayer is 
the duty and privilege of His followers: and, 
of course, prayer that does not carry with it 
the will of the worshipper is but a mockery. 
Other modes of worship are not discussed. 

It is necessary now to glance at the position 
occupied by man in the scheme of redemption 
and the relation of Christ’s work to it, as these 
are presented in the Gospels. There is no 
question at all that the future of man—his 
salvation—is connected in some very close way 
with the work of Christ. There is no mistake 
about the importance of the work which Christ 
does. He isin a position to place His words 
and the fulfilment of them upon a level with 
the Law: the people themselves noted the 
authority of His teaching. It is true that He 
rarely alludes to the sacrificial or redemptive 
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aspect of His Death; He refers to it most 
often as the result of the malice of the Jewish 
authorities; but He does describe it to the 
disciples as Avrpoy dvti moor.’ In the 
Fourth Gospel there are hints, in somewhat 
mysterious language, of the critical necessity 
and importance of His Death ;? and in more 
direct words this truth is asserted in the allegory 
of the Good Shepherd ;* and the whole series 
of events—the Suffering, the Death and Resur- 
rection—is represented in the discourse to the 
disciples at Emmaus as a fulfilment of Divine 
order prepared for in the Old Dispensation.‘ 
It is remarkable that the allusions to the causes 
and the nature of man’s need of salvation in 
the Gospels are very rare. There is no doubt 
that sin is the main disturbing feature in His 
life, but this is rather accepted as a fact than 
taken as the basis of discussion. The parable 
of the Tares refers mainly to the kingdom, 
still probably to be regarded in the future ; but 


1 S$. Matt. xx. 28 ; S. Mark x. 45. 
2S, John ill, 14; xii. 32-35. 

3 §. John x. 15-18, and cf. xv. 13. 
4 S. Luke xxiv. 26, 27, and cf. 44. 
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the work of the enemy would be easily under- 
stood, and would probably be accepted as repre- 
senting the way in which evil came into the 
world. Repentance and remission of sins are 
set forth as the object of Christ’s preaching ;' 
the need of repentance is clearly considered to 
be universal: and, in S. John’s Gospel, Christ 
is pointed out as taking away the sin of the 
world.? There are signs that the question of 
birth-sin was before the minds of our Lord’s 
contemporaries ;* our Lord dwells on the peril 
of sins against the Holy Ghost,‘ and against 
the witness of His own words and works.® 
But there is no elaborate psychology of sin, or 
theoretical account of salvation. 

We might, perhaps, have expected a fuller 
treatment of these questions than we actually 
find; but, instead of this, we have a consider- 
able amount of teaching on the subject of 
the kingdom of heaven or the kingdom of 
God, and this would seem to be the main 


1S, Luke v. 32 ; xxiv. 47. 
2S. John i. 29, 36. 3 §. John ix. 2, 3, 34. 
4S. Matt. xii. 31; S. Mark iii, 28, 29. 
6 S, John xv. 22-24. 
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contribution of the Synoptists to this subject 
of man’s redemption. Like the Baptist before 
him, Christ came preaching the kingdom of 
heaven,’ or the gospel of the kingdom,’ and 
this, as shown in S. Matt. xxiv. 14, was to 
be the burden of His followers’ message to 
the world.* This kingdom is represented as 
being, in fact, the fulfilment of the hopes of the 
Jewish nation. Men like Joseph of Arimathza 
are said to have waited for the kingdom,‘ or 
for the redemption of Israel.® For citizenship 
of the kingdom certain characteristics were 
required—a greater righteousness than that of 
the scribes or the Pharisees,° and, more posi- 
tively, poverty of spirit, sincerity in practice, a 
childlike simplicity of heart.’ Certain other 
characteristics, on the other hand, exclude from 
the kingdom—hypocrisy of all kinds,* all ex- 
cessive devotion to earthly interests,® and to 


1S, Mark i. 15. 2S. Matt. iv. 17 ; ix. 355 xxiv. 14. 
3 Cf, S. Matt. x. 7; S. Luke ix. 2, 11, 60, 62 3 X. 9, 11. 
4S. Matt. xv. 43; S. Luke xxiii. 51. 

6 S. Luke ii. 38. 8 §, Matt. v. 20. 

7 §. Matt. v. 3, 19 ; vii. 21 3 S. Mark x. 14, and parallel in S. Luke. 
8 S. Matt. vii. 21 5 xxi. 31. ® S. Mark ix. 47. 
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wealth,’ any lack of determination in carrying 
the work of the kingdom through.? All these 
are personal qualities, conditions of the mind or 
will, which Christ represents as necessary to the 
citizens of His kingdom. 

When we inquire as to the outward marks of 
the kingdom, we do not get an absolutely clear 
answer. One point, at least, is certain. The 
world is likely to be conscious of the kingdom, 
and hostile ;* the citizens are likely to be perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake, and to have to 
display their worthiness of their privileges by 
suffering for Christ’s sake. But at the same 
time the kingdom comes not with observation : 
it is within, or among, the people,‘ and yet it 1s 
a society into which the violent press by force.® 
Christ alleges the miracles as a sign that it has 
come upon the Jews.° On the one hand, it 
seems to be described as a purely spiritual con- 
dition : on the other, it seems to have a place 
and effect in the world. 


1 §. Matt. xix, 23, and parallels. 2S. Luke ix. 62. 
3S. Matt. v. ro. 
4S. Luke xvii. 20, 21. 5 S. Matt. xi. 12; S. Luke xvi. 16. 


6 koa ipbacer eq” suas (S. Matt. xi, 28 ; S. Luke xi, 20). 
Cc 
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With the parables of the Kingdom we seem 
to reach a position which in some measure 
clears up the obscurity left on the mind by the 
isolated position of passages like those cited 
above. Certain of these leave no doubt that 
the kingdom of God involves a relation between 
God and men, conceived, not only as indi- 
viduals possessing each his own spiritual his- 
tory, but as a body held together by their 
membership of the kingdom. Thus the parable 
of the Sower sets forth spiritual differences 
among those to whom the word of the kingdom 
comes. The parable of the Tares or that of the 
Drag-net has in view the kingdom as a stage in 
God’s providence,—the combination of men of 
all sorts into a particular position as regards 
God, their one point of contact being their 
external unity in the kingdom. Ultimately a 
separation, based on spiritual principles, will be 
carried out: now, and in this order, the bad 
and the good are united almost indiscriminately 
in one society. The kingdom is administered 
by delegates, and work of a certain type and 
quality is required of every member ; and those 
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achieve what is required of them who fulfil 
their task without questioning and whose whole 
being is governed by loyalty to the kingdom 
and the King. No details of the organization 
are supplied, but we have before us the picture 
of a society of men, combined in orderly fashion, 
and yet with the power of breaking spiritually 
the link that binds them to God. 

There is apparently no choice in regard to 
belonging to it, for those who profess to follow 
Christ : the sons of the kingdom are those in 
whom the work of Christ has been effective :* 
while those who are outside it are never repre- 
sented except as having failed to realize their 
opportunities. There is no talk of voluntary 
association among men already in the right 
relation to God : it is the society of those who 
have overcome the various temptations and 
inducements which bind them to this world— 
riches, pride, and the like: and the entry into 
the kingdom is the moment at which the right 
relation to God is re-established. 


of viol ris BacwAclas (S. Matt. viii. 12), seems to mean 
primarily the privileged Jews. 
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There is one passage, and, we believe, one 
only, that gives countenance to the notion of a 
purely voluntary association of individuals apart 
from the unity of the kingdom. It is the well- 
known verse, S. Matt. xviii. 20: “ Where two or 
three are gathered together . . . there am I in the 
midst of them.” Quoted thus, without its con- 
text, it undoubtedly seems to require this inter- 
pretation ; with the context, this view is much 
less certain. The passage from ver. 15 con- 
tains instructions for occasions of injury of one 
brother by another. At first, the matter 1s to 
remain between the wrongdoer and his victim ; 
but if private appeals fail, the remonstrance is 
to be repeated in presence of two or three 
witnesses ; and then, if this also fails, the 
matter is to be referred to the Church ; if he 
disobeys the Church, “let him be to thee as a 
heathen man and a publican.” Our Lord then 
promises validity to these disciplinary judgments, 
in the words, ‘“ Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatso- 
ever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” The next two verses seem to explain 
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the ground of this in the power of united appeal 
to God. “If two of you agree upon the earth 
concerning anything which they shall ask, it 
shall be unto them from My Father which 1s in 
heaven.” And this again is based on the 
further reason, ‘““Where two or three are 
gathered together into My name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” It will be seen that the 
ordinary interpretation of this passage breaks 
the continuity of it. As it stands, the subject 
of the discourse is the same throughout, the 
Church—those who bind and loose, the “ two 
of you” who agree, the two or three gathered 
together. It involves a completely new idea to 
apply this last verse to the purely accidental 
association of individuals: on the other inter- 
pretation the passage falls in exactly with the 
promises in regard to prayer in S. John xiv. 
to xvi. | 

In the Fourth Gospel there is only one 
direct allusion to the kingdom—in the dis- 
course with Nicodemus... When Christ is 
challenged at His trial with claiming to be a 

1 §, John iii. 3-5. 
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king, He admits the claim, but maintains that 
His kingdom is not of this world :* but there 
is no general doctrine of the Kingdom, such 
as we find in the Synoptists. The special 
point which this Gospel emphasizes in regard 
to the disciples is their union with Christ. As 
we have already noted, this is brought out 
clearly in the Last Discourses in reference to 
the prayer of the disciples: they pray in 
Christ’s name in virtue of their union with 
Him. The union is ultimately with the 
Father, and is conveyed only through the 
Son :” there is no indication of the possibility 
of any such union apart from the Son. This 
particular point is brought out in the imagery 
of the Good Shepherd, and a relation is 
implied between the establishment of the new 
order and the death of the Shepherd Himself. 
S. John the Baptist had pointed to Christ as 
the Lamb of God without defining the way in 
which He was to take away the sin of the 
world.* In the parable of the Good Shepherd 
itis clear that the ultimate purpose of the Good 


2 §. John xviii. 36. 2 S. John xiv. 6. 8 §. John i. 29. 
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Shepherd’s work can only be achieved after His 
death. Already Christ forecasts the destruction 
of the barrier of privilege which surrounded the 
Jews, and looks forward to the initiation of a 
single society (ia arotpvn) under one Shepherd.’ 
And the unconscious prophecy of Caiaphas ? is 
interpreted by S. John to mean that Christ not 
only dies for the people, but also should gather 
into one (cuvaydyp eis ev) the children of God 
that are scattered abroad. Once more, the Last 
Discourses lay emphasis on the necessity for 
unity in the future times when Christ shall 
have been withdrawn. And this unity is not 
conceived as a separate end apart from the 
relation to God described in the phrase, 
“abiding in” Him: it is another aspect of 
the same lofty result; it is the extension to 
men of the unity which obtains between the 
Father and the Son. There is no sign that 
individuality, is to be extinguished; but the 
condition of unity with God and the brethren 
is the atmosphere in which the individuality is 
sustained. 
1 §, John x, 16. 2S. John xi. 52. 
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The above, in a short and superficial manner, 
sets forth what I believe to be the doctrine 
and drift of the Gospels on the position of the 
individual. If it fairly represents the purport 
of our Lord’s teaching, as it has been preserved 
to us by the Evangelists, it is manifest that the 
extreme individualism mentioned at starting 1s 
by no means so certainly a part of Gospel teach- 
ing as is commonly supposed. The promise of 
certain answer to prayer, and of uninterrupted 
communion with the Father, is made, as we 
have seen, primarily to those who are in Christ, 
who pray in the name of Christ ; and this points 
to a definite and concrete relation between the 
individual believer and Christ, which, though 
not precisely described in the Gospels, would 
certainly seem to depend on some act of God, 
and not on mere individual volition. That 
would be true of Christ’s later followers which 
was true of the first: “Ye did not choose Me, 
but I chose you.” 

The preaching of the kingdom, however it 
be described, acts as a judgment—attracting 
some, repelling others—just as Christ’s own 
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self-manifestation acted in the days of His 
Flesh. And those who are won are taken up 
into union with Christ, so that they abide in 
Him, and He in them: their life as redeemed, 
as disciples, exists, and is maintained in this 
unity. Also unity with Christ zs unity with 
all others who are in Christ ; at any rate, there 
is no indication in the Gospels of any separate 
process of association with the brethren being 
necessary or possible. 

Now, if this is true, it follows that we must 
use great care when we interpret rather familiar 
passages of the Gospels. We use the words of 
the Last Discourses, for instance, and use them 
rightly for comfort or edification to our own 
souls ; and it is easy to assume that they have 
this virtue in relation to our individual life as 
such, and not to us as members of Christ. 
These discourses have conveyed, and will 
convey, endless comfort to souls in trouble, 
and seem to speak directly to them. And so 
in a sense they do. But they speak to the 
soul directly in virtue of the primary fact 
that it has attained through Christ a particular 
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position in regard to God. To interpret such 
words as belonging to the individual alone in 
his bare and negative particularity is to intro- 
duce into them a thought which the context 
does not contain, and incidentally to prejudge 
the whole question of the individual and the 
Church. It is easier to say that this or that 
view of the individual is not in the Gospels 
than to say positively what is the conception 
that prevails there. I think we shall probably 
be right in concluding that the question had 
not then arisen in its modern form, and that, 
therefore, we have no positive theory of the 
individual given or implied in the Gospels. 
But owing to this, certain problems which seem 
to us difficult would not have affected the 
minds of our Lord’s contemporaries in any- 
thing like the same way. All the phrase- 
ology which our Lord uses of Himself and the 
Father, of the indwelling of the Spirit in men, 
of His own return through the Spirit to His 
disciples, is to us of very considerable difficulty. 
It is very hard to understand it in any pre- 
cise sense. We understand readily enough a 
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separate relation, for instance, between our 
Lord and the Father, because that is easily 
paralleled by the relation of one man to 
another. And, by means of the same analo- 
gies, we can understand in large measure a con- 
siderable range of intercourse between the Two, 
of any degree of intimacy that preserves their 
‘separateness. Where there is no separation, 
there is no intercourse. But, then, what does 
our Lord mean by claiming oneness with the 
Father ? It clearly does not imply identity of 
person. The whole drift of His language in 
all four Gospels excludes this: the common 
Synoptic phrase, “ My Father, which is in 
heaven,” by use of spatial imagery, makes this 
impossible. Nor, on the other hand, is it 
merely the kind of generic unity which obtains 
between man and man; it is not that He 
and the Father are two individuals in a class. 
Moreover, He contrasts the sort of knowledge 
which men have of Him with that which He 
has of the Father, and finally asserts the truth, 
“J and My Father are One” (& éopéev)— 
a statement which the Jews of His day 
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interpreted more intelligently than some later 
Christians. 

It is clear that if we endeavour to maintain 
the popular and exclusive conception of the 
individual, all this language becomes at once 
unnatural and unreal. We must explain it as 
being of the nature of highly strung oriental 
metaphor to which no certain meaning can be 
assigned. And then there is this further diffi- 
culty that our Lord uses this language as the 
mode of expressing the unity between Himself 
and His Church, and the members of His 
Church one with another. The ideal of unity 
He sets before them is that of the Father and 
the Son. And here again a voluntary associa- 
tion of sporadic individuals, however truly such 
an association issued in love or was based 
on love, would fail to express adequately our 
Lord’s meaning. But it will perhaps be said 
that this teaching is Johannine, and is much 
later than the teaching of our Lord; a theo- 
logical hardening of phrases never meant to 
receive such treatment. But surely the main 
evidence for this lies in the covert assumption 
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of individualism such as I have been speaking 
of. The Synoptic doctrine of the kingdom is 
compatible with the harshest individualism, 
provided it be assumed that there is nothing 
else and could be nothing else in the Gospels. 
But it is not the mecessary presupposition even 
of the Synoptic account, and, on the other hand, 
. there is no incompatibility whatever between 
the Synoptic doctrine of the Kingdom and 
the doctrine which we find in the Last Discourses. 
From the Synoptic Gospels it would seem that 
men are naturally combined in a society, and 
the state of salvation seems to consist in 
membership of the society. That is the out- 
ward point of view. The doctrine of the 
discourses places all this upon a deeper founda- 
tion. That which looks like a kingdom—a 
society of men—is a spiritual organism, living 
by Christ’s life and held, through Him, in 
union with the Father. And this is to the 
doctrine of the Kingdom as S. Mark’s history 
of the outward life of our Lord is to the 
doctrine of the Word. 


II 


THERE can be no doubt that the stronghold of 
individualism has always been in the writings 
of S. Paul. It was the reading of S. Paul to 
the Galatians, we are told, that led Luther to 
his fundamental doctrine of Justification by 
Faith and the strong assertion of individual 
religion which accompanied it. It will, there- 
fore, be of great importance to inquire carefully 
whether the doctrine in question adequately 
represents the teaching of S. Paul and the other 
Apostles. 

Before entering upon this inquiry, we may 
note in passing that the Epistle of S. James 
throws no special light upon our problem. S. 
James conceives of Christians as living under 
a law which is, however, a law of liberty ; as 
being bound to the service of God and of one 
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another ; he reproves those of his day who 
allow secular distinctions of wealth and station 
to affect their dealings in Church; and he 
also speaks of mutual intercession. There is 
nothing, however, to show how he conceived 
the relation of the members of the Church. 
What he says is compatible with a strong 
belief in the unity and solidarity of the Church 
—such a belief, for instance, as was. charac- 
teristic of the Jewish nation in regard to them- 
selves; and it is no less compatible with the 
_ idea of a loose and voluntary organization of 
individuals fortuitously collected together. 
Passing on to S. Paul, it is important to 
remember the history of his mind up to the 
time at which we meet it in his writings. By 
his conversion he had entirely turned his back 
on his own past; he had discovered that the 
principle on which he had rested most securely 
was an erroneous one, and that its exact 
opposite was the true guiding law of life. 
The observance of the Law had seemed to him 
the main object of true religious life; he had 
come to see that the precise fulfilment of 
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external rules might be without religious or 
ethical value, and could never, by themselves, 
as external observances, place man in the true 
relation to God. Thus his peculiar attitude 
towards justification and all kindred problems 
emerges with special force when he has to deal 
with those Judaizing members of the Church 
who are undermining the distinctive teaching 
of the Gospel by reasserting for Christians the 
paramount importance of the Law. So in the 
Epistle to the Galatians we find him in sharp 
conflict with those who, as he thinks, are en- 
deavouring to lead back his converts to the 
bondage of the Law in its least profitable aspect, 
and his object is to insist that the Judaizers 
are not introducing a form of teaching which 
may be legitimately held in conjunction with 
his own, but one which is absolutely excluded 
by it. They rest their hopes of righteousness 
in God’s sight on the faithful performance of 
the works of the Law ; whereas he and all who 
think with him know that they have no power 
to fulfil the demands of the Law, and depend 
for justification absolutely upon their faith in 
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Jesus. Knowing, he says in ver. 16, that no 
man is justified by works of law, but through 
faith in Christ Jesus, we also believed in Christ 
Jesus, that we might be justified by faith in 
Christ, and not by works of law, for by works 
of law no flesh shall be justified. And so later, 
he searches for words to express the violence 
of the contrast, and uses the metaphor of 
death. “I through law died to law, that I 
might live to God.” * This death, moreover, 
was shared with Christ on the cross. He 
died, and by the form of His death became a 
curse for us. His death also was a death to 
law, as His triumph over it showed. And it 
is this death to. law which S. Paul shares. “I 
am crucified with Christ ; but I live, no longer 
I, but Christ liveth in me. And the life I now 
live in flesh, I live in faith which is of the 
Son of God, Who loved me and gave Himself 
for me.” 

It cannot be denied that in this passage we 
have the strongest possible assertion of the 
reality of individual experience. Though at 

1 Gal. i. 19. 
D 
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first the question is discussed, and the difference 
between the old and new order is asserted in 
general terms, the critical phrases are otherwise 
written. S. Paul changes to the first person 
singular, and the most striking and powerful 
expressions are cast in the form of a personal 
experience. The death to the Law, the cruci- 
fixion with Christ, the sense of Christ’s in- 
dwelling presence are facts of S. Paul’s own 
knowledge : and it is this clearly which gives 
them their significance in regard to him. The 
salvation of Christ is not a process purely 
external to the individual saved: it is one 
which must be brought close down upon each 
separate life, and realized in each separate ex- 
perience. Men are not saved blindfold, nor 
independently of themselves: there must be 
action of theirs in the acceptance of salvation, 
and a vivid sense in them of the power of 
Christ controlling them. With this passage 
would be ranged those many others in which 
the finality of Christ’s work is emphasized ; 
such as Eph. 1i. 14-18, Col. ii. 13-14. Christ 
has removed barriers, and opened a way of 
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access which is now standing available for us all 
——Jew and Greek, those far off and those near : 
THY Mporaywyivy eyopev of auddrepor ev evi 
mvevpatt mpos Tov tarépa.’ In all these we read 
of a definite act of transformation performed 
by God through Christ, in which each individual 
has his share. Divisions existed between God 
and man, and between Jew and Gentile; that 
is, between the privileged and unprivileged : 
and these divisions are done away by the work 
of Christ, specially by His death on the cross. 
Speaking to the whole body of Christians in the 
Churches to which his letters were addressed, 
he uses the plural pronoun you; but there is 
every reason to believe that he would have 
applied his teaching to each single soul in the 
Church of Christ, and that he would have ex- 
pected such language as he uses of himself in 
Gal. ii. 20 to be true of those to whom he 
writes. 

It is on words like these that they rightly 
rely who dwell on the individual and personal 
aspect of the Gospel as preached by S. Paul. 

1 Eph. ite 18. 
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There is no doubt whatever as to S. Paul’s belief 
that the new Faith gave a directness and cer- 
tainty to the religion of each individual such as 
had never been attained before. The burden of 
sin was to be removed from each conscience ; 
each person was to realize within himself the 
presence of Christ, and the new friendship with 
God. But this is, of course, by no means all 
that S. Paul had to preach, and we must now 
consider the relation of all this to other aspects 
of his doctrine. 

Besides the strong individualism, we are 
presented with a doctrine of the Body of Christ. 
This is a metaphorical phrase by which the 
Society is described in which the various Christian 
individuals are united. The question then 
before us is, How are the individuals in ques- 
tion related to this Society? Is the Society an 
accidental result of agreement in opinion, or 
unity of purpose among the various individuals, 
or is it a fundamental aspect of their position as 
Christians ? When we glance at the distribu- 
tion of the idea in the works of S. Paul, we 
notice that it is entirely absent from certain 
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Epistles,’ and that in those Epistles where it does 
occur it is used in two different connexions. 
In Rom. xii., 1 Cor. xii., it is used as a basis for 
exhortation. Different members of the Church, 
S. Paul argues, have different functions, like 
the various limbs in the body, and if things are 
to go well they must be content with the gifts 
which God has allotted to them, and perform 
willingly the service which such gifts demand. 
In these passages it might be a mere meta- 
phorical expression, suitable for giving vividness 
to an exhortation to unity; and then it would 
be unreasonable to press it as throwing any 
light on the fundamental character of the 
Christian Society. But this interpretation would 
weaken considerably the argument of the pas- 
sage I Cor. x. 16, 17, in which the phrase 
occurs. S. Paul is here giving reasons for 
abstaining from the use of meats that have been 
offered to idols, and appeals to the Eucharist 
to confirm his judgment. This, he contends, 
establishes a close inter-relation of the faithful 
one with another, and with Christ, and therefore 


? Thess., 2 Cor., Gal., Phil., Past. Epp. 
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makes impossible a similar relation to demons. 
It is unnatural to restrict this phrase to the 
limits of a mere metaphor. The point of the 
argument is an appeal to a certain relation actu- 
ally existing among the Christians themselves, 
and between them and Christ ; and the language 
is only metaphorical in so far as is rendered 
necessary by the difficulty of expressing in any 
language a fact so deep-seated and remote. But 
the appeal is to this fact, which is sufficiently 
fundamental to mark the sharp distinction 
between all those who are Christ’s and those 
who still have part with idolaters. 

If this is true of this passage of 1 Corinthians, 
it is more emphatically true still of the passages 
in Ephesians and Colossians. Here the con- 
stitution of the Church as the Body of Christ 
is dogmatically developed, and the phrase 
appears in various connexions. Thus, in the 
Ephesians, the Church under its Head is pre- 
sented as the climax of the long revolution of 
God’s purpose.’ It is in one body that Christ 
is to reconcile us to the Father.? Similar points 


1 Eph. i. 23. 2 Eph. ii. 16; cf. iv. 15, 16. 
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are affirmed in Colossians,! and it is clear from 
these Epistles that S. Paul, looking at the matter 
with somewhat different eyes, and in different 
conditions to those of the Churches of Rome 
and Corinth, maintains the paramount 1m- 
portance of the Body. He still speaks of our 
being called, but he adds in one passage,’ “in one 
Body.” He still speaks of our having access to 
the Father, but it is as reconciled in the one 
Body.* The normal condition of Christian men 
is certainly membership of the one Body. There 
is here no tendency to undervalue the importance 
of the individual. S. Paul emphasizes in these 
Epistles, as in Romans and Corinthians, the 
variety of gifts, and their combined importance 
to the Church. But the notion is really ex- 
cluded that this social aspect of the individual 
lives is in any way accidental ; it is involved in 
the method of salvation, as S. Paul conceives 
of it. 

If it be asked how such a view as this is 
brought into relation with S. Paul’s demand for 
individual experience, the answer will probably 


1 Col. 1. 163; it. 19. 2 Col, iii, 15. 3 Eph. ii. 14-18. 
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be found to lie in his phrase & Xpior@. This 
is one of the commonest expressions in the 
whole of S. Paul’s writings, and its use prevails 
from one end of his career to the other. He 
uses it or some similar phrase, such as ey Kupia, 
to describe the normal condition of the Christian. 
The believer is baptized eis Xpuordy,' and thence- 
forward lives év Xpior@. 5S. Paul seems to have 
conceived this baptism into Christ, in some 
sense aS an incorporation into Christ’s life. 
He further thinks of the Christian as baptized 
into His death, being buried and raised with 
Him ;? and these facts become, as it were, part 
and parcel of the man’s life; he dates back to 
them, and their efficacy spreads itself over his 
life, instead of the facts of Adam’s fall and 
sinfulness.* Thus to be in Christ is to live in 
a new moral atmosphere ; to have passed from 
the condition of isolation and hostility towards 
God in which men had lived before, and to be 
so completely united with Christ as to appear 
before the Father in His merits. The access 


1 Rom. vi. 3 ; Gal. iii. 27. 
2 Rom. vi. 3, 43 Gal. ii. 20; Eph. ii, 5, 6, ete. 
3 Cf. 1 Cor, xv. 22 ; Rom. v. 15-19. 
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to the Father of which S. Paul speaks belongs 
to us as individuals, but as in Christ; and it is 
by union with Christ, and by this only, that it 
becomes possible to attain it. The experience 
of which he speaks in Gal. 11. 20 comes to an 
individual who has been crucified with Christ, 
and on whose individuality the overmastering 
Presence of Christ has come down. But it is 
this union with Christ, this life in Christ, which 
is described in other connexions as membership 
of the Body. To be baptized into Christ is to 
be baptized into one Body’ in which the life 
of Christ is active, by which His work is carried 
on, and in which men fill up that which was 
lacking in His sufferings on behalf of the Body.’ 
It is not consistent with the whole language of 
S. Paul to speak of an individual relation to 
God apart from the Body of Christ; only by 
entering or being grafted upon the Body is 
the true relation between God and the individual 
soul established. 

We cannot pass from the consideration of 
S. Paul’s doctrine of the individual, without 


1 x Cor. xil, 13. 2 Col. i, 24. 
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tookring to his conception of faith. Here, 
Goch, there is very strong evidence for the 
iadividual character of the act which is implied 
in it. A man’s faith must be his own, and flow 
out;from the deepest springs of his personality. 
It is this fact that helps to account for the 
justifying efficacy of faith. The fulfilment of 
an external rule, of course, involves an act of 
will ; but it may be an act which carries very 
little of conscious deliberation with it, it may 
be the almost mechanical result of mere habitua- 
tion. This is impossible in the case of faith : 
faith, at least, is the free and deliberate act of 
the true self. But here it is necessary to use 
care in statement. Faith is not merely the free 
selection of a set of opinions. When S. Paul 
passed from the dispensation of works to that 
of faith, it did not mean merely that he, of his 
own accord, reversed his previous opinions 
about the Law ; it meant that he gave himself 
over wholly to his Master Christ, and through 
Him obtained a new position in regard to God. 
But then, looking back, he sees that this is 
more than a self-chosen act of his: it is alsoa 
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response to a gift. And this gift begins nc®s in 
the mind of the individual, but in the witsart 
God ; it is part of the whole guiding purposé€ 
of which the Incarnation, the Death and Resur- 
rection and Exaltation of Christ are the central 
events. Faith is the inward side of the process 
by which the man passes into Christ, so that 
the Death and Resurrection of Christ belong 
also to him :* there is no evidence that S. Paul 
conceived of it as standing alone. | 

In dealing with the doctrine of S. Paul, we 
have to consider an extremely complex condition, 
and estimate his view of the various elements 
involved in it. It cannot be denied that the 
commonest phrase by which he describes the 
position of the Christian is éy Xpior@, and that 
this expression mediates between his vehement 
assertion of the necessity of individual experience 
and his doctrine of the Body. It is in virtue 
of this phrase that S. Paul may be described as 
a mystic. He certainly claimed to have the 
most vivid certainty of his oneness with Christ, 
and at times his mystic certainty of Divine things 


1 Cf. Eph. ii, 4-9 ; Rom. iti. 22-26 ; vi. 3, 4. 
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took the form of visions and revelations from 
God.’ But though this is true, and though it 
is true that he presents various aspects of his 
whole doctrine separately in different passages, 
it is unreasonable to set them at variance one 
with another. The providence of God in the 
gift of faith to each individual, the surrender 
of each individual in faith to the Crucified and 
Risen Lord, the transference of each individual 
from one spiritual condition to another by 
baptism, the life and activity of each individual 
in the Body of Christ, are parts or aspects of 
one whole. A man is saved, by the grace of 
God, by his personal faith in Jesus Christ ; but 
there is no evidence that S. Paul contemplated 
the possibility of a person claiming to have 
faith and yet refusing baptism, and asserting 
a position for himself over against the Body. 
Similar conclusions may be drawn from the 
language of S. John. There is considerable 
difference in the usage of the two Apostles. 
S. John does not use the phrase & Xpiorg@. He 
says that we (in contrast with the world, which 


1 2 Cor. xii, 
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lies iz the evil one) are “iz him that is true, in 
His Son Jesus Christ.”* But for the most part 
he uses the phrase which belongs to the language 
of the Lord, of abiding in Him. S. John says 
nothing of being baptized into the death of 
Christ, or being crucified with Him ; nothing 
of the Body of Christ. He scarcely ever speaks 
of the Church—only in 3 Johni.9, 10. His 
usual phrase for the Christian Society is “the 
brethren,” —-and even this is rare,—but he con- 
ceives of the faithful as abiding in Christ and 
Christ in them. This means, primarily, that they 
stand to Christ, and so to the Father, in the same 
relation as He claimed for His own in regard 
to God. There is a community of life; all 
barriers, all independence and externality are 
broken down ; we live in virtue of our abiding 
in Christ, in union with God. There is but 
little sign in S. John’s language of formal 
organization among the brethren ; but nothing 
that he says excludes the possibility of it. What 
is excluded by his language is, if the phrase 
may be permitted, a triangular relation of the 


1 1 §. John v. 20. 
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individual—to God in one direction, to a body 
of believers in another. All believers are bound 
up in unity with Christ, and abide in Him: 
and it is this that makes possible their relation 
with the Father. 

As in the case of S. Paul, this doctrine of 
abiding in Christ explains, or rather makes 
clear, the consistency of phrases which might 
conceivably be treated as incompatible.  S. 
John mentions various indications of abiding 
in Christ, and tests whereby those who have 
not attained to this privilege may be excluded. 
Moral life is one,’ love to the brethren is 
another,’ true doctrine is a third.’ It might 
seem as if these would be difficult to combine 
into one whole. But those who abide in 
Christ have their whole being in that connexion. 
They live and act and think in union with the 
life of Christ Himself: in S. Paul’s language, 
they with all their brethren are in Christ. 

It would seem, then, that, however frankly 
and completely we accept S. Paul’s preaching 


1 1S, John il. 5, 17, 29; iii. 6, 9. 
2 1S. John ii. 9-11 ; iii. 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 24. 
31S, John ii. 22, 25 ; iii. 23, 24.3 V. 9-12. 
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of the need of subjective certainty and the 
right of individual access to God, we shall be 
misrepresenting the Faith, as preached by the 
Apostles, if we construe this to the exclusion 
of a necessary social relation between the 
individuals. They come before God as in 
Christ, as abiding in Christ, and the normal 
indication that they have attained this condition 
is to be found in their admission to the 
outward Church. Nor must this be regarded 
as being in any sense an infringement or 
extinction of their individuality. The Church 
is not a new mediator, it does not stand 
between them and God, or blur their individual 
relations to God. But it is, as it were, the 
social atmosphere which makes such a life 
possible as must be led in God’s sight. There 
is differentiation of function in it, but there is 
also unity of purpose: and the combined 
activity of all is a help and stay to the work 
of each. They work individually, but not 
singly ; and “all the body, fitly framed and 
knit together through that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the working in due 
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measure of each several part, maketh the 
increase of the body unto the building up of 
itself in love.” 

It is clear that this view of the teaching of 
Scripture will have importance in various direc- 
tions ; we may, at this stage, point out one or 
two of these by way of illustration. First of 
all, it has an important bearing on the regulation 
of individual life, especially in regard to sin. It 
is often assumed, openly or tacitly, that the 
interest of the Body in the sin of the individual 
begins only when his sin reaches the point of 
open scandal. A glaring defiance of the standard 
maintained by the Church naturally brings it 
into bad odour, and impedes its work. It 1s 
easy to see this, and it is obvious that such an 
effect is deplorable. But this is not the primary 
or main mischief caused by sin in regard to 
the Body. It is rather a real impediment 
and injury to the life of the whole Body in 
the spiritual sphere. And therefore the Body 
has an interest in insisting that it has a right to 
deal with such cases. The method it might 
choose to employ might differ very widely at 
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different times and in different conditions ; but 
any living Church must have a method of some 
sort. The Church of England provides public 
forms of Confession and Absolution, and leaves 
any more personal process of absolution entirely 
to the penitent. The established Kirk of 
Scotland “fences the tables.” But it does not 
by this means throw aside its responsibility in 
the matter, or surrender its right to demand 
that men should be reconciled with God, before 
they seek to make use of the privileges of 
membership. 

It is important, again, to remember that in 
all such actions the Church acts as a spiritual 
Body, wielding spiritual powers in connexion 
with sin, and not like a corporation enforcing 
by-laws. Confusion has often arisen on this 
point, because, as the Church has grown in size 
and complexity of life, it has been forced to 
enact what may fairly be compared with by- 
laws. If these are broken, and any penalty is 
enforced, this is strictly of the nature of an 
“ecclesiastical ’’ penalty or censure. Thus a 
person who violated the rule of the Church by 
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fasting on the wrong day, or in any other such 
way would, at certain times, have been liable to 
certain penalties : and this, whether or no the 
act were supposed to imply unsoundness of 
doctrine. But the case would be different if he 
committed a sin. At times the Church has 
imposed penance for such things, and has been 
far from successful in working a system of such 
penances. But whatever it has done, it claims 
to do in its corporate capacity, in virtue of its 
commission to carry on the work of Christ in 
the world; and to deal as He dealt with man’s 
chief need in this life, forgiveness of sin. It is 
probable that it would rarely or never have 
denied man’s right to sue to God for forgive- 
ness, but it would always insist that no man has 
a right to use its services unless he takes the 
measures which are from time to time laid down 
for securing that he does not come unworthily. 
Nor has any man a right to use such language 
as S. Paul uses of his union with Christ, unless 
he corresponds with this fundamental require- 
ment of the Body of Christ—in which he attains 
his union with God. 
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Secondly: it is worth noticing that a view of 
things such as this, which aims at preserving 
full individual liberty, and yet, at the same 
time, asserting the importance of the society, 
is more and more coming into prominence in 
other regions than theology. The reaction 
against authority produced the same sort of 
effect in the political world as in the field of 
religion. There was a parallel assertion of indi- 
vidual rights to freedom of action and thought 
in the State as well as in the Church. This 
assertion was a long time in making itself good, 
but it was achieved at last, and, in England 
especially, took a negatively individualistic form. 
Wherever this point of view has reigned, we 
have had a tendency to be suspicious of any 
policy which seemed to curtail the untrammelled 
freedom of individual action and thought. In 
spite of the value and necessity of securing 
free action for the individual, it has long be- 
come clear in the political world that when life 
becomes complex individualism means chaos, 
waste of effort, and ineffectiveness of action. 
And so there is now a tendency to correct this 
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individualistic position by one more.in harmony 
with the real nature of man, and more likely 
to lead to successful results. The old position 
has been subjected to damaging attacks from 
every side, in every branch of thought ; and it 
does not seem likely that it can avoid serious 
modifications. Its real stronghold has always 
been in religion, where it seemed to be bound 
up with everything that Englishmen hold most 
tenaciously. But here, too, it would seem to 
have been asserted in an exaggerated form ; it 
has been asserted in a form which does not 
appear to be true to Scripture, and which is 
certainly fruitful in difficulties and confusions 
of various sorts. Of course, all modifications 
of such a position in the religious world is 
difficult, will probably be slow, and will certainly 
involve some peril; for the equally one-sided 
medieval assertion of the opposite point of 
view is still among us. But if we realize that 
S. Paul, with all his subjective mysticism, had a 
consciousness no less strong of the claims of the 
Body, and how little reference—if, indeed, there 
is any—we find in the New Testament to the 
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mere individual standing alone before God and 
apart from the Body, it cannot fail to make a 
considerable difference to our attitude towards 
many things. And the drift of opinion, in 
speculative and political regions, will bear out 
the change. 


IT] 


I HAvE endeavoured to show in the last two 
lectures that the hardest form of Individualism 
does not exist in the New Testament—that the 
scriptural idea of a man in a state of salvation 
(cowlduevos) is that of a person called and 
admitted into a society—ev Xpior@—living in 
a certain atmosphere or environment, and not 
conceived in any solitary or exclusive sense. 
He is not in what I have ventured to call 
a triangular relation—to the Church in one 
direction, and to God in another,—but his 
membership of the Church is the elementary 
fact which makes the true relation to God 
possible. Nor is the Society conceived as an 
intermediary which keeps the individual off 
from God, but as the normal condition of real 
and direct access. I propose, in the present 
lecture, to say something of the history and 
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sources and associations of the Individualistic 
theory. | 

1. In the first place, it will be necessary to 
touch shortly on the conception of an individual 
obtaining in the philosophical world in the 
early days of Church history. We saw that 
there is no clear theory of personal being in the 
New Testament ; the same may be said of the 
Greek philosophers, from the earliest days to 
the time of which we are thinking. There 
were two main reasons why this should be so. 

a. The political conditions of Greece had 
given countenance to a view of the individual 
by which the State almost entirely absorbed 
him. The claim of the individual as against 
the State was hardly recognized at all. Plato, 
for instance, had made Socrates deny the right 
of the individual to be happy provided only 
the State was happy as a whole.’ And the 
Science of Politics, as Aristotle conceives it, 
decides what forms of knowledge each man is 
to pursue, and to what extent, and many other 
points which we should regard as more properly 
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belonging to the individual’s own sphere. And 
this indifference was due to the same cause 
which we noticed in operation among the Jews. 
Man had been, at first, regarded mainly from 
the tribal point of view—that is, as a member 
of a society and not in his individual capacity 
at all; and it was only by degrees that the 
individual emerged as a separate being, possess- 
ing inherent and distinguishable rights. The 
problem in its modern sense was never before 
the ancient world. The Stoics, it is true, de- 
veloped a strong sense of individuality, and 
claimed, under the oppressive tyranny of the 
Roman emperors, individual liberty of thought. 
But their emphatic insistence on reason as the 
fundamental principle of all action and history 
led them, at the same time, to conceive the in- 
dividual as a part of a rational whole. The 
whole world was, to their minds, a single system, 
in which individuals had their places ; but this 
did not involve rights as against the whole. An 
inclusive rational order was the true idea of the 
world. 

b. The philosophical tendencies of that time . 
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lay in a direction which was not suitable for 
the doctrine of the individual. The Greek 
philosophers had taken what is called an objec- 
tive view of the world ; that is to say, they had 
looked at it from the outside, and endeavoured 
to find objective distinctions between the true 
and the false—the real and the unreal. On 
the whole the tendency of the most conspicuous 
thinkers was to seek for reality in the universal, 
and to treat the particular and individual as 
having departed just by reason of their particu- 
larity from the highest type of reality. Hence 
the particular embodiment of humanity in the 
individual was somewhat of a difficulty; or 
perhaps, we ought rather to say, would have 
been a difficulty if it had been really faced. 
Again, the Greek philosopher approached the 
soul as being a part of nature. It was in no 
way restricted to men. The possession of 
soul began with the lowest stages of organic 
life, and the distinction between them and 
higher kinds lay in the fact that these last had 
new capacities without losing the simpler 
powers of lower organisms. Thus Aristotle 
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speaks of three parts of the soul in man: (1) a 
vegetative part, by which he means the principle 
of organic growth, and this is shared by all 
organisms whatever; (2) a perceptive part— 
the region of consciousness, such as seems to 
distinguish animals from plants ; (3) the rational 
part, which in man supervenes on and controls 
the others. You will see that this is in no 
sense a definition of, or even an attempt at de- 
fining, personality, it is simply a classification of 
observed psychical phenomena. Assuming that 
soul runs through the wide organic world, it 
manifests itself in the various ways noted above. 
In two places in Eth. ix., x., he speaks of the 
Reason as being the man in the strictest and 
truest sense; but the Reason is also the uni- 
versal side of man, that which survives the 
material body, and is (probably) merged in the 
universal soul of God.’ 

With the exception of the Stoic view already 
referred to, I am not aware of any _philo- 
sophical attempt to bring the individual into 
clear theoretical treatment till Plotinus. His 


1 Cf, De An., III. v. 
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way of explaining the relation of the in- 
dividual and the world-soul is not particularly 
satisfactory,’ but it is important to notice that 
by his time there is a strong feeling of the 
necessity of retaining the reality and certainty 
of individual experience ; in other words, the 
question, If the universal is the truly real, 
what is the nature of individual experience ? 
had arisen in his mind.? Plotinus retains the 
idea of the self in contradistinction to the world, 
and to its own particular acts. Thus the idea of 
determinism is rejected, the notion that we are 
only parts of a whole which operates indepen- 
dently of us, so that’ our initiation is only 
apparent and unreal. Again, it is important to 
note that Plotinus offered a new analysis of the 
act of thought. Aristotle had distinguished in 
any act of thought two elements—the process 
of thinking (véynous), and the object to which 
it was directed (vonrov). Plotinus sees that 
this involves a confusion between the subject 
exercising the act, and the process itself; and 
insists on the distinction of three elements— 


1 Enn.,, IV. ix. 5. 2 Enn., III. 1. 4, 8. 
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the subject, his act, and the object of the 
act.’ It is noticeable also that Plotinus grasps 
with great strength the idea of the self as an 
inclusive unity: he sees that the many powers 
exercised by man are held together in each 
individual by the self, ad 7@ &i domep Seopa 
cuvéyerat.” This point of view becomes of 
considerable importance in another connexion. 
It is worth while to bear in mind these few 
facts concerning the philosophical position of 
some Greek thinkers, as regards Personality, 
because I think it shows how very unlikely it 
would be that we should find Individualism of the 
sort I indicated in the first lecture in Apostolic 
times. Plotinus lived from about 204-270 a.p., 
and he has only just begun to ask the question, 
In what sense and within what limits is the 
individual distinct? I do not say that men 
had no sense of their own individuality: that 
would be absurd. They lived and acted as 
individuals just as we do. But both on the 
political and metaphysical sides the hard nega- 
tive idea of the Self was absent. It was 


1 Enn,, V. vi. 6; and cf. VI. ix. 6. 2 Enn., VI. ix. 1. 
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assumed that an individual was a member of 
a society in which his own life was developed, 
and without which his powers and the fulness 
of his life would have been seriously impaired. 
And one reason why this seemed so natural 
and obvious was that the metaphysical question 
was scarcely under discussion at all. 

2. We must now proceed to consider briefly 
the question of the sources and associations of 
the Individualistic doctrine. I venture to think 
that an articulate doctrine of Personality has 
been one of the conspicuous results of theo- 
logical discussion; and that there are two 
controversies in particular which have been the 
cause of its development. These are the 
controversy over the Two-fold Nature of our 
Lord, and the attempt to formulate the Doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity. 

We are fortunately unconcerned with a large 
portion of the long and anxious controversy as 
to our Lord’s Nature. Two points must be 
recalled at the outset. It will be remembered 
that the difficulty which had, at first, been felt 
in regard to the question turned, not on the 
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Lord’s Divine Nature, but on the reality of 
His Humanity. Docetism, in its various 
forms, was an attempt to deal with the 
question by accounting for the human mani- 
festations as appearance or phantasm. Further, 
the result of the Arian controversy had been 
to raise a new point of difficulty—to vindicate 
the truth of the Divine Nature, and yet leave 
it wholly uncertain how this was consistent 
with the truth of the Humanity. It is mani- 
fest that the solution of this question would be 
seriously affected by any theory which might 
prevail as to the nature of man—its essential 
and accidental attributes. Thus one thesis 
(maintained by Apollinarius) was that the 
Divine Logos took the place in our Lord of 
the human vods, or reason. The condemna- 
tion of this view depended on the principle 
that vous, or reason, is necessary to the com- 
pleteness of human nature, and that if our 
Lord was without this His Humanity was 
incomplete, and humanity altogether imper- 
fectly redeemed. We had occasion, a few 
pages above, to mention a phrase of Aristotle’s 
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which seemed to identify the personality 
with the reason: this will show how easily 
and naturally a heresy like that of Apollinarius 
might grow up, and what sort of question was 
involved in it. The decision of the Church 
meant that a new distinction was taking 
shape in people’s minds: the distinction be- 
tween the individual, and the powers of action 
and thought which he sustains and which are 
similar to those sustained by others. But the 
distinction does not become entirely explicit 
till the close of the Monothelite controversy. 
The Monothelites identified the will with 
the personality, and therefore maintained that 
in the Incarnate there was but one will. To 
this view, with various modifications, which 
we need not stop to discuss, the same mea- 
sure was applied as to Apollinarianism. A 
distinction was again drawn between the per- 
sonality and the nature. It was argued that 
human nature is incomplete without will, and 
that the Word of God assumed humanity in 
its completeness—that is, with all its powers, 
therefore with will as well as the others. Thus 
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the formula was finally and explicitly asserted, 
One person in Two natures. The distinction 
is made with great elaboration of detail by 
S. John of Damascus, in the treatise, ‘ De 
Duabus Voluntatibus.”* Later on in the same 
treatise the personal element seems to be iden- 
tified with the character,” but the general 
conception seems to be that of a living being or 
force which has certain characteristic modes of 
exercise. The possession of these is conceived 
as being essential to the completeness of the 
nature in question; to use the analogy of 
the body, the various characteristic powers of 
the self are like limbs which are necessary to 
completeness: but the distinctive character dis- 
played by each individual—the distinctive bear- 
ing and use of the limbs — is due to the 
presence and activity of the person. It must 
be confessed that this distinction, valid as it is 


1 See especially Ch. ili. : @ders is said to be rd xowdy Kad adpioroy, 
while ixdoracis is Td pepixdby—rd Kal? éavrd Speords, obola Tis pera 
cupBeBndrwv, thy Kab’ aird Sraptw idiapérws nal drorerpnnévws 
Trav Arey brorrdcewy, evepyela Kal xpdypart KAnpwoapévn. 

2 Cf. ch. xxiii. : ‘H yey O€Anots robrerriy 4 OeAnrich Sbvauis Kad 
abrd 7d GwrdGs Ore puaidy, To Bt OerAnrdy, robrerTi Td Toads Se 
OdAE, yyoundy kar SroorariKdy, 
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in essence, may easily be pressed to absurdity. 
The person and the nature alike tend to 
become mere abstractions; the nature tends to 
be treated as a concrete thing, existing alone, 
sand waiting, as it were, to be picked up by 
the personality. Such language could not, of 
course, be seriously pressed ; and it is unfortu- 
nate that the Incarnation has been sometimes 
interpreted in this fashion.’ But it is im- 
portant to note that there is a real distinction 
between the personal and universal elements 
in man, and that it was brought into clear light 
by the theological discussion. An idea which 
was not clearly present to the philosophic mind 
in earlier days was thus defined and elaborated 
for the first time. 

Before leaving this subject it is necessary to 
consider briefly the contribution of S. Augustine 
to the matter in hand. It is noticeable that 
S. Augustine’s doctrine of the individual self 
appears in connexion with his presentation of 
Trinitarian theology ; his analysis of the human 
personality occurs where he is trying to find 

1 Cf. Wilberforce, The Doctine of the Incarnation, ch. iii. 
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means of expressing, in terms more or less 
approachable by human reason, the mysterious 
doctrine of the Three in One. 

S. Augustine conceives of the higher side of 
human nature as consisting of three powers or 
types of action: to which he gives the names 
—memoria, intelligentia, voluntas." By memoria 
he means not merely the recollection of past 
facts, but that continuity of self-consciousness 
upon which the recollection of past facts 
depends.” This self-consciousness finds per- 
petual realization in thought and will: thought, 
by which the mind becomes an object to itself, 
and will, by which it approves or disapproves, 
or, in stronger language, loves or hates those 
ideas which come before it. Thus the emphasis 
in S. Augustine’s psychology is on the reflex 
operation of the mind upon itself. The three 
powers—memoria, intelligentia, and voluntas— 
exist and operate within the unity of the self; 
but they are not separate from it; the unity is 
in a sense conditioned by their fulness and 
freedom of movement. 


1 De Trin., XIV. xiv. 18. 2 Ibid., XIV. xi. 14. 
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It is unnecessary to trace out the special use 
made of this theory in the exposition of Trini- 
tarianism ; we need only mark its importance 
in connexion with our present question. It is 
obvious at first sight that it avoids the difficulty 
which was pointed out as incidental to the 
theory of S. John of Damascus. It draws no 
sharp contrast between the self and the powers 
exercised by it—as if the powers could be, as it 
were, lying out dead and inoperative like tools 
waiting to be picked up and used. Instead of 
this, to S. Augustine’s mind the unity of which 
every one seems to be conscious is seen, on care- 
ful observation, to be constituted by the inter- 
change of three modes of action, each of which is 
necessary to the others. Moreover, the Greek 
view tends towards an undue hardening of the 
individual as against other individuals : and its 
prevalence has been part of the cause which has 
led to the Individualism under discussion at the 
present moment. Whereas Augustine, by his 
special treatment of the relation of voluntas and 
amor, places the individual at once in his due 
position towards God and man. The true self, 
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when rightly in action, knows things as they are, 
and conceives of them according to a true scale 
of desire—that is, is brought to perfection both 
in intelligence and will, knows truth and desires 
or loves rightly. Thus the ideal of manhood 
1s, ut Se ipsam cogitet, et secundum suam naturam 
vival, id est, ut secundum suam naturam ordinari 
appetat, sub eo scilicet cut subdenda est, supra ea, 
quibus praeponenda est.’ Its ideal condition is 
not to be shut in within itself, but is through- 
out involved in relations both to God and 
man.” 

It is manifest that Christianity, by its doctrine 
of individual salvation, and the equality of men 
from this point of view, had in it the elements 
of a strong Individualism, quite apart from 


1 De Trin,, X. v. 7. 

2 It is unfortunate that the influence of S. Augustine has been 
confined of late years mainly to his views on Predestination, and 
that the psychological side of his philosophy has been largely 
ignored, It would be easy to show how seriously the so-called 
Augustinian view of Predestination is modified when taken in 
connexion with the Augustinian Psychology. Modern Calvinism 
combines the severest Augustinian Predestination doctrine with 
a narrow Individualistic Psychology, and thus adds a touch of 
arbitrariness to the idea of the Divine Election which is quite 
absent from S. Augustine’s theory. 
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doctrinal considerations ; and it will be neces- 
sary to call attention to some tendencies working 
in this direction. 

It is perfectly clear that S. Paul had before 
his mind the danger of Antinomianism. Men 
who had been recently freed from the bondage 
of the Law would be inclined to emancipate 
themselves from law of every kind and trust 
to the certainty of salvation which they felt 
within them. Then there were the prophets, 
who had clearly caused difficulty at Corinth. 
They were certain of the revelation made to 
themselves, and had no doubt about proclaiming 
it, no sense of order or reserve in regard to 
others. Hence it becomes his duty to warn 
these people that the spirits of prophets are 
subject to the prophets, and that God is not 
a God of dxaracracia, but of order. The 
liberty of prophesying had to be restrained in 
the interest of the whole body. The necessity 
for these regulations points to the existence of 
an extravagant self-assertion against the order of 
the Church, for which a superficial justification 
might probably have been found in S. Paul’s 
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own teaching. These tendencies developed to 
a serious point in later days under various 
influences. Thus we have, at an early stage, 
the Montanists, who set their own subjective 
certainty of inspiration against the slower and 
more prosaic order of the Church. They 
claimed to be the immediate recipients of an 
inspiration from the Holy Spirit, and that in 
them had been fulfilled our Lord’s Promise of 
the coming of a Comforter, who should carry 
on and complete His Revelation. In like 
manner those who suffered martyrdom or were 
under sentence for the sake of the faith claimed 
to administer the discipline of the Church, on 
the strength of their own exceptional position. 
Here again, in a different shape and in different 
circumstances, we have the assertion of indi- 
vidual rights and an individual position as 
paramount. The collective judgment of the 
Church was to retire before individual certainty, 
or at least individual caprice. 

In the eleventh century the right to absolve 
was definitely claimed for pious monks, who 
had forsaken the world, irrespective of their 
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ordination, by a monk named Symeon. His 
letter epi e€opodoynoews is printed among the 
works of S. John of Damascus,’ and has recently 
been edited, with introductions, etc., by a 
German scholar, Dr. Holl. According to 
Symeon, a man who has sinned can only recon- 
cile himself with God by means of one who is 
ditos Beov. Symeon treats the sinner as stand- 
ing quite alone, apart from his intermediary, but 
does not, apparently, think it possible that he 
could reconcile himself to God. The only 
person capable of sustaining this mediatorial 
relation is the monk who has from the hands of 
God 76 e&dupa ris peravoias. The evidence 
for his theory he finds in the miracles which 
have been ascribed to saintly monks. The 
setting of all this belongs to an age with which 
we are unfamiliar. But the doctrine reminds 
us of modern theories—of the view that any 
pious man has the right as such to administer 
spiritual things, quite apart from any special 
call or ordination. 

These fragmentary references will be sufficient 


* Ed. Lequien, vol. i. pp. 598, seg. 
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to indicate the presence in various connexions 
of a form of Individualism comparable in its 
completeness with more modern types of the 
same thing. It will not be maintained by any 
one that they represent the main drift of Church 
opinion, or that they take very attractive forms. 
But still, they existed, and by their existence 
indicate a tendency of thought which might 
easily come to be more popular. This result— 
the real history of the evolution of the modern 
idea of the individual—is enacted in the course 
of the ages preceding the Reformation. 

As before, the theory of the individual, the 
conception held of the individual man, depends 
upon current experience in politics and philo- 
sophy. The Greeks had started from the 
experience of the city-state, and had dealt with 
the matter from the point of view of a philo- 
sophy which tended to see reality in the 
universal. The medieval thinkers approached 
the question, with the experience of the 
universal Empire and Church; while their 
philosophy, as time went on, tended to move 
away from the old position which had descended 
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to them, through devious paths, from Plato, 
towards a position which was not widely dis- 
tinguished from Empiricism. 

We will first consider the more philosophical 
antecedents of the Individualistic theory. To 
do this it is necessary to refer briefly to the 
controversy between Nominalism and Realism. 
Every one knows that this controversy is 
concerned with what is called the reality of 
universals. When a general name is used, what 
exactly is meant? The Realists argued that 
there is no name without some thing corre- 
sponding: hence that there must be some 
reality answering to the general names “ man,” 
“tree,” etc., just as there is a reality answering 
to the singular terms Socrates, Anselm, etc. 
The extreme Nominalists argued that there is no 
such universal reality, actual or possible. It is 
alla matter of direct observation. We observe 
things outside us, and when they resemble one 
another we apply the same name to them ; but 
the name is “ mere breath ;”’ it does not imply 
or refer to any concrete reality. It does not, at 
first sight, seem as if this controversy could be 
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of any serious importance, but a moment’s 
consideration will show that it had very serious 
consequences. If there are no universals, it 
must be true that there are no absolutely binding 
laws, no absolutely certain truths. The primal 
moral laws must be explained as the positive 
commands of a God, who could with equal 
right and justice have willed the exact opposite 
of all of them. There can be no absolute laws 
of reason; that will be true for every man 
which each man observes. These are two very 
natural results of the extreme Nominalist 
position, and there is no doubt that some of 
those who held this position were not afraid to 
draw them.’ 

Further, it is clear that Nominalism depended 
in large measure upon simple observation. The 
objection to universals did not affect their 
convenience for the purposes of thought, but 
depended on the impossibility of finding such 
a thing in existence. The triangle which we 
see is always either equilateral, isosceles, or 
scalene ; the universal triangle is metther equi- 

1 Cf, Maitland, “ Political Theories of the Middle Age,” p. 172. 
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lateral, isosceles, or scalene—a thing never 
met with in experience or fully conceivable by 
imagination. So it might easily be argued that 
the real man is the individual who meets the 
senses, and who is to himself a centre of ex- 
perience in every form. A state would thus 
tend to appear as an aggregate of such individuals, 
and the social or universal aspects of man would 
tend to become accidental, due to the exercise 
of the convenient processes of reflexion and 
imagination upon the mere individuals of 
experience. In the earlier period of the Middle 
Ages, Realism was certainly the prevalent 
philosophy ; but after the time of Scotus, 
Nominalism virtually triumphed, largely through 
the instrumentality of Ockham, and this change 
in philosophical attitude synchronized with the 
changes which flowed from the political con- 
ditions of the time. To these changes we must 
now turn. 

We must note, first, that the Greek con- 
ception of the city-state, though it implied a 
high degree of unity among the citizens, was 
an extraordinarily narrow view of human life. 
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The citizens were a body of privileged persons ; 
outside the limits of the city the citizen might 
fairly expect to find himself not only among 
foreigners, but among enemies. It was owing 
to this limited view of the political society that 
it was possible to consider such a question as 
the proper size and population of an ideal city ; 
being privileged persons, their numbers could 
be limited, at any rate in theory, like those of 
a club. The Roman Empire itself was based 
on a similar idea, It had come into being 
through conquest ; the citizens of one city had 
gradually extended their sway over the various 
nations of the world, and, at the time of 
the foundation of the Empire, they (with the 
citizens of a limited number of cities, and some 
isolated individuals definitely admitted to the 
franchise) stood out as a privileged class over 
against a mass of unprivileged subjects.’ But 

1 A curious survival of the sense of the civic character of the 
Roman Empire is found in the claim of the people of Rome to 
dispose of the Empire on a vacancy (cf. Maitland, of. cit., p. 41, 
and notes 146-150). May we not say that existing Papal claims 
are another survival of the same sort—“ the ghost of the deceased 


Roman Empire sitting crowned upon the grave thereof”? 
Hobbes, “ Leviathan,” ch, xlvii. 
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the growth of the power of the Emperor, and the 
practical disappearance of his republican associa- 
tions, led necessarily to changes in this respect. 
The franchise was more widely extended, until 
Justinian made the whole world Roman citizens. 
Also the inevitable intercourse with foreigners 
which had resulted from their conquest, and 
the necessity of dealing with them on some 
principle of law, had given rise to the idea of 
certain rights as being inherent in the natural 
man ; and thus the doctrine of a Jus Gentium 
was evolved. This, combined with the Greek 
notion, derived mainly from Stoic philosophy, 
of a law of nature representing the self- 
expression of the Divine Reason in the world, 
produced the idea of something like a code or 
system of natural law, prior, and perhaps 
superior, to the particular enactments of special 
codes. 

By the time we reach the Middle Ages we 
have to do with two powers claiming universal 
sovereignty—the Empire on the secular side, and 
the Church. It was the conflict between these 
powers which forced forward the question of 
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the right of either to supreme rule. Either 
one alone would have seemed calculated to 
satisfy medieval conceptions. The method 
by which the medieval mind dealt with its 
experience—starting from data and articulating 
them formally—would have found, we might 
have thought, an admirable field for exercise 
in the Empire or the Church. The Emperor 
could easily be, and was represented as the 
supreme head of the secular state, from whom 
the whole order of kings and subordinate 
officers descended in due gradation; a similar 
position was ascribed to the Pope. But there 
were two main difficulties before the theorists : 
they had to deal with a dual system, of Empire 
and Church, and this meant the need of a 
delimitation of frontier ; and they had to face 
the fact that neither Pope nor Emperor did his 
work well. It is possible that if it had not 
been for weakness and ambition and gross 
abuses, the difficulty might have been solved in 
some such way as in Dante’s “ De Monarchia.” 
To Dante’s mind, both powers were ultimately 
ordained of God, though resting also on the 
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will of men; each had his special functions, 
from confusion of which all the mischief came. 
But Dante’s method required ideal working ; 
it was not suited to a condition of things such 
as is represented, for instance, by the Papal 
schism. We cannot here enter upon the long 
history of the discussion between Pope and 
Emperor, between the supporters of the absolute 
power of the Pope and those who sought to 
subordinate him to a council. We can only 
give one or two illustrations of the effect of the 
experience of the day on those who reflected. 
Dante had bemoaned the Donation of 
Constantine as the source of endless evil.’ 
Wycliffe was for depriving the spirituality of 
all temporal power, and probably also of all 
temporal possessions. He drew a sharp dis- 
tinction between the spiritual and the secular ; 
but he also gives a religious significance to all 
authority or rule. The right to rule is a grace 
from God, and therefore cannot belong to any 
one in mortal sin, or any one who is not 
predestinated to the favour of God. He 


1 Inf, xix. 115—117. 
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admits no hierarchical order in things, but 
affirms that the righteous man has, by virtue 
of his righteousness, complete title to possession 
over everything in the world. From the 
universal claim of each to all things, Hobbes 
deduced a state of anarchy ; Wycliffe argues to 
Communism. It is true that Wycliffe sought to 
avoid the anarchical results of this principle, 
deciding that the righteous man ought even to 
obey tyrants ; but it is clear that his theories 
would lead easily into anarchy, the State and 
Church being simply associations of mere indi- 
viduals, directly related to God, and having 
rights which on secular levels must necessarily 
conflict. 

Wycliffe’s methods were almost inevitably 
condemned ; they affected too many people to 
be lightly treated. But there was another view, 
rising out of the discussion of the right of Pope 
or Emperor to command, which no less certainly 
undermined their powers. 

More and more decisively, as time goes on, 
the idea emerges of power committed to a 
ruler through some form of contract by the 
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individuals composing his state—that is, the 
notion of the necessity of social union to 
the completeness of individual life tends to 
recede, and mankind is conceived instead as a 
horde of atomic individuals accidentally organ- 
ized for purposes of convenience into the form 
of a State—or Church. The question of the 
right to depose or imprison or execute a ruler 
is discussed with various solutions : on the one 
side it is argued that the ruler holds office 
precariously at the will of the people; on the 
other, it is maintained that his right is absolute 
and divine. It was the former solution that 
commended itself to the Reformers. They 
stood on the natural rights of man, they 
claimed the right to deal with a misdemeaning 
ruler, and saw no necessity in any form of 
government. It is easy to see how there comes 
of this the thesis on the religious side that 
membership in a society is “in no way an indis- 
pensable condition to the fulness of spiritual life ”’ 
and may be a positively mischievous element. 

It has already been pointed out that these 
political discussions synchronized with the 
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virtual triumph of Nominalism, that this form 
of thought rests great weight on direct and 
particular details of experience as opposed to 
universal or general ideas. Individualism has 
a natural affinity with this sort of philosophy. 
Each individual is conscious of himself and his 
own experiences ; he seems to be complete in 
himself, and his external relations seem acci- 
dental. But Nominalism—Empiricism—what- 
ever name is used for it—has in it the seeds of 
Materialism and Scepticism and _ has continually 
developed in those. directions. In like manner 
Individualism has in it the seeds of political 
and ecclesiastical anarchy ; and this fact soon 
became obvious after the Reformation had 
once begun. Round the serious and thoughtful 
Reformers, whose minds were really stirred by 
the frightful abuses of the Roman system, and 
were really in revolt against a monstrous 
tyranny, arose sects or companies of persons 
who claimed the indefeasible right of each 
individual to determine the fact and the method 
of his own salvation by means of the light of 
his own unaided interpretation of Scripture. 
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This was the main principle of Anabaptism. It 
reappears in many of the Puritan sects, and 
was one of the main objects of Hooker’s 
polemic. 

A fatal objection to it, as well as to its 
diametrical opposite, Romanism, would seem 
to be its excessive simplicity. It is easiest to 
argue that the supreme power is divine, and 
therefore must necessarily be absolute and 
autocratic: or to argue that because autocratic 
power is indefensible therefore each individual 
has an equal right to his opinion and equal 
freedom of  self-determination. But both 
theories are incapable of unmodified translation 
into practice. The one, which would be abso- 
lute slavery if carried out, is necessarily modified 
in fact by all sorts of practical expedients. 
The pure individualism fails by reason of the 
absolute practical impossibility of the total 
isolation of men which it theoretically demands. 
It has been the work of the more stable 
societies which have diverged from Rome 
to find what looks like a via media between 
these extremes, but what is in reality a more 
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accurate expression than either of them of all 
the facts concerning the status of the individual 
soul in regard to God. The idea that the 
Church holds off the soul from God, if it means 
anything, is an assertion of pure Individualism 
in religion. It has been argued here that it 
is not scriptural: though there are phrases in 
Scripture which, taken apart from their context, 
might seem to justify it. And in the extremely 
brief sketch in the present chapter, it 1s 
attempted to indicate the conditions leading to 
the development of what I venture to think a 
thoroughly unscriptural idea. If the facts are 
approximately as presented here, it will be 
admitted that Individualism has no right what- 
ever to be treated as an axiom, and that some 
popular utterances about Church order will 
have to be seriously modified in the interests 
of truth. 


IV. 


THE previous chapters have been concerned 
with the question of the necessity of an out- 
ward order in the Church of Christ. The 
notion of such order is continually assailed on 
the ground that it forms a barrier to impede 
the free intercourse of the soul and God. It 
has been attempted to show that this view, 
though it has the support of many of the most 
deeply religious of Christian men, is not based 
upon any sure warrant of Holy Scripture. 
The outward Society is the natural atmosphere 
for the individual religious life. 

The purpose of the present chapter is to 
apply somewhat similar methods to the doctrine 
of the Sacraments ; 7.e. to endeavour to remove 
certain preliminary objections, which are fre- 
quently felt and urged to the sacramental 
system. Of course, some of the contentions put 
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forward under the other head will hold good 


for our present question. If the extreme and 
narrow conception of the Individual fails, one 
of those a priori difficulties which we noticed 
at the outset in regard to the Sacraments, dis- 
appears too. If the individual loses nothing of 
his individuality, but gains in fulness of life by 
entering into a religious society or atmosphere, 
there is reason to think that his religious acts 
may be achieved with closer analogy to the acts 
of his ordinary life than some popular theory 
anticipates ; that is, that they may be naturally 
expressed in some external form or ritual: it 
will no longer be necessary that they should be 
confined within the man’s private consciousness, 
or limited to the expressive capacity of words. 
And, as was pointed out at the beginning, there 
is no doubt that Christ ordained certain out- 
ward observances for certain occasions. 

Our first task will be, then, to gather what 
instruction we can as to the scriptural idea of a 
spiritual religion, for there is no doubt what- 
ever that the faith of Christ is intended to be 
in the fullest sense spiritual. 
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It is probably true to say that there is no sign 
in the Old Testament of any incompatibility 
between spiritual religion and material ex- 
pression. When the author of Wisdom 
writes : “ For a corruptible body weigheth down 
the soul,’’ and assigns to this cause the failure 
of the hopes and aspirations of men, he shows 
a sign of the influence of Greek philosophy, and 
does not speak with the voice of Hebrew 
religion. When the Psalmists lament the 
inoperative character of sacrifices and burnt 
offerings, it is not primarily because they are 
material, but because they do not, in point of 
fact, avail to take away the consciousness of 
sin. God does not need them, seeing that all 
the beasts of the forest are His,? nor do they 
produce the contrite heart which God does need.* 
In this they refer to their experience, and do 
not offer any explanation of the fact. They 
know well the weakness and transitoriness of 
human nature, but do not see in that a reason 
why communion with God should be impos- 
sible. Nor is it easy to say in what form the 


1 Wis, ix. 15. 2 Ps, i, 7-15. Ps, ii, 17. 
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Old Testament writers did expect communion 
with God to be effected. With their indefinite 
conception of immortality, it is impossible to 
maintain that they expected death to remove 
the barrier." The whole question, for them, is 
a question of ethical fitness, not of metaphysical 
possibility. And it would probably be true to 
assert generally of the Old Testament that any 
method which would remove sin would make 
intercourse possible with God, and that, for this 
purpose, it would be a matter of indifference 
whether a man was in the body or not, since 
this was not the real point of the question. 
Thus it was, therefore, that when Christ 
came the question of the relation of spirit and 
matter was not the one that pressed and was 
difficult. It did not seem impossible that God 
should speak through Jesus, just as He had 
spoken through earlier prophets: if our Lord 
had put Himself on the level of the ancient 
prophets and claimed no more, there would 


1 The uncertain interpretation of Job xix. 25-27, and of 
Ps, xvi. 10, makes it impossible to rest much weight upon these 


passages, 
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have been little trouble as to His fundamental 
demands. He does not, however, confine 
Himself within these limits: but still, in the 
growth of opinion about Him on the side of 
the Apostles and His enemies, the metaphysical 
question is not raised. He is condemned for 
claiming to forgive sins ; and He is condemned 
because He made Himself equal with God. The 
Jews maintain that there is a great gulf fixed 
between God and man in nature and prero- 
gatives, and they take it as an axiom that such 
language as Christ’s involves a breach of this 
fundamental distinction, and is blasphemous. 
And Christ condemns them, because they do 
not give due weight to His sinless life and 
wondrous works, but, in their anxiety to main- 
tain their own position intact, ascribe His works 
to the powers of darkness.' That is, Christ 
seems to imply that the question of Revelation 
through humanity turns largely on ethical con- 
siderations. On the other side, the Apostles 
grew naturally into a belief in the real Divinity 


1 Cf. S. Mark iii, 28-30; S. John viii. 46, 47 3 x. 32-38; 
XV. 22-25. 
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of their Master without any sign of difficulty 
on the ground of His human life. The posi- 
tion from which the mere fact of concrete 
human life would have led to trouble and dis- 
cussion, does not appear to have been before 
their minds. They preached of necessity that 
which they had seen and heard. 

It is clear that the establishment of this belief 
must have carried certain consequences with it. 
It would be impossible that any one who had 
fully grasped the Incarnation doctrine could fall 
into the state of mind to which matter and all 
that is material are unworthy of God.’ Such 
a person would be prepared for the use of 
material vehicles, not merely to symbolize, but 
to convey spiritual effects. And that is the 
principle of the sacramental system. The 
material side of the Sacrament is not merely a 
suggestive and picturesque presentation of a 
spiritual idea which is wholly apart from it: 
the spiritual effect is, in some sense, conveyed 
by it, so that in normal circumstances the effect 
is conditional on the occurrence of the material 
event. This was certainly the principle on 
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which we find the Apostles acting. When 
Cornelius and his companions receive the Holy 
Ghost as a result of Peter’s preaching, this is 
not held to be a reason for dispensing with 
Baptism, but an evidence that it might now be 
administered. S. Peter was clearly doubtful 
before about admitting Gentiles : but this made 
him certain that Baptism—the normal sacra- 
mental mode of entry into the Church—might 
rightly be performed. Again, we read, in 
Acts xiii., that at Antioch there was a concourse 
of prophets and elders, and that “as they 
ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them.” 
We do not know how this intimation was con- 
veyed. But the effect is noticeable. Before 
the two missionaries depart on their journey 
they are set apart by solemn laying on of hands. 
It could easily have been argued, one might 
have thought, that so solemn and precise a call 
needed only to be obeyed, and did not need 
any physical process, such as laying-on of 
hands, to complete it. But this was not the 
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view of the earliest Christians: they were so 
fully accustomed to the idea of sacramental 
ordinances, that they naturally express their 
corporate spiritual purposes in this form. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it will 
be well to turn to one or two passages which 
seem at any rate to conflict with the doctrine 
apparently underlying the practice of the earliest 
ages. They are phrases quoted in the interest 
of what is called purely spiritual religion, and it 
is important to see how far they carry us. 

(1) In the dialogue with the woman of Samaria, 
the old question of the proper place of worship 
is brought before our Lord. ‘Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain, but ye say that in 
Jerusalem is the place where men ought to 
worship.” Our Lord, in His answer, begins by 
explaining that the era of local worship is over. 
‘* Neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall 
ye worship the Father.” Then He points out 
the real difference between Jewish and Samaritan 
worship : the former is on the right lines of 
religious development, the latter is a blind 
movement to an uncertain object. Then he 
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turns to the future and marks the characteristics 
of the true worship to come: it will be in 
spirit and truth—a character which will belong 
to it as being the right worship of a God Who 
is Spirit. In old days men had thought that 
worship meant going to some special place 
where the deity worshipped could best be ap- 
proached. Even the Jews had held this, 
though their religion was in the direct line of 
salvation. That view had to pass away, in the 
light of the knowledge that God is Spirit, and 
therefore not tied to place. Thus our Lord’s 
phrase consecrates, as it were, the whole uni- 
verse as a place of worship—claims the whole 
for God. But the words, “in spirit and truth,”’ 
must be taken positively rather than negatively : 
they command rather than forbid. They de- 
mand that the object of worship shall be rightly 
conceived—in truth, as opposed to the vague 
and imperfect imaginings of the Samaritans ; and 
that the worship shall be a true spiritual com- 
munion between the worshipper and God—in 
spirit, as opposed, for instance, to a mechanical 
observance of external customs such as was 
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characteristic of Judaism. Thus while they 
command worship of a particular kind, these 
words in no way forbid such forms of religious 
expression as the Church has historically adopted. 
If it were true that spiritual worship is incom- 
patible with material expression, they would 
forbid the worship of the Church, and much 
else besides. But this extreme position will 
hardly be maintained: and if not, the words 
must be taken as dealing with manner rather 
than with method. 

(2) There is a contrast which occurs more 
than once in S. Paul’s writing between the 
Spirit and the Letter. This is usually taken to 
refer to two different methods of interpreting a 
given document. ‘Thus we speak of fulfilling 
the letter of an Act of Parliament, and defying 
its spirit, when by ingenious devices the 
purpose of the Act is set aside under the cover 
of strict legality: and the contrast implies, 
as has been said, two different attitudes to- 
wards the single document or form of words. 
But great confusion is caused if we apply 
this interpretation straight to S. Paul. We 
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have to remember, in dealing with S. Paul, that, 
when he wrote, the New Testament was not in 
existence ; and the most salient point of dis- 
tinction between the old religion and the new 
was that the one rested upon a written book, 
and the other had no written book. The 
phrase, the letter, then meant all that intractable 
externality which S. Paul felt so strongly about 
the written Law: and the letter killed, not 
because it was interpreted literally and applied 
with endless casuistical ingenuity ; but because 
it was the letter, the outward written thing 
which declared what the Law was, but supplied 
no inward force adequate for the keeping of it. 
An interpretation of the Law such as Christ’s, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, would not have 
made it kill any the less : what was wanted was 
the mission of the Spirit. Circumstances, 
especially the length of time since the first days 
have brought the New Testament into some- 
thing of the position of the old Law ; it is the 
authoritative book of Christianity, as the Law 
was of Judaism. S. Paul’s language does not 
forbid this, nor does it imply a right of free 
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interpretation apart from all effort at exactness 
or accuracy: the contrast is between a purely 
external code, and a condition in which the 
indwelling of the Spirit moulds the life from 
within into harmony with the Law of God. 
It does not necessarily forbid the use of 
ordinances, but it would certainly forbid a 
mechanical use of ordinances, even though 
they were not necessarily mechanical in their 
character. 

It is, perhaps, not a matter for surprise 
that there is no full discussion in the Gospels 
or Epistles of S. Paul of the general relations 
of spirit and matter. There is no uncer- 
tainty left in our minds, as we read S. Paul, 
as to the prevalence and meaning of the Sacra- 
ments ; but the allusions to them are in the 
form of allusions to practices well known and 
not needing explanation ; they are not discussed 
fundamentally, like some of the points of doc- 
trine which emerge in the course of S. Paul’s 
Epistles. But we might fairly have anticipated 
that there would be some such discussion in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. This Epistle was 
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written, apparently, to persons who had not 
fully grasped the significance of Christ’s work 
in regard to the Old Covenant. The fall of 
Jerusalem, and consequent cessation of the old 
worship, or the apprehension of these things, 
was causing serious disturbance in the minds 
of those who had been accustomed to the old 
order. They seemed to be losing what was of 
great religious value. The author of the Epistle 
shows, in answer to this difficulty, that the old 
order had not the attribute of permanence : that 
it was avowedly temporary, and that the benefits 
obtained by it were only typical of an effect 
which could not be achieved by it. The 
Sacrifice of Christ was complete, and therefore 
incapable of repetition or rival: it had done 
all that the old sacrifices and other observances 
only shadowed forth ineffectively. This seems 
to be the central point of his contrast between 
the old and the new. If the cause of the failure 
had been that the older sacrifices were material 
and Christ’s was not, that the whole Jewish 
dispensation dealt with material emblems and 
Christ’s did not, he would surely have said so. 
H 
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But this is not what he does say. He tells us 
that the blood of goats and calves could never 
take away sin: but this failure was due, not to 
the fact that it was blood, but to the fact that 
it was not the Blood of Christ. Christ has per- 
formed the one only Sacrifice, but this was a 
material act occurring in the outward world, at 
a point in time; and part of the efficacy of it 
lay in the fact that it was not a purely spiritual 
transaction, but was achieved by One Who 
came into our conditions for the purpose, and 
“learned obedience by the things He suffered.” 
It is not acts done in the flesh by material 
means that the author condemns ; he sets aside 
a certain system of such acts as inefficacious. 
Teaching such as this is, so far as it goes, 
mainly critical of what had gone before. In 
regard to the present, and the condition of the 
people who had received Christianity, we have 
one or two very interesting and important 
phrases. Christians are said to have become 
péroxot Tov Xpworov (ill. 14), to be God’s 
house (o¥ olkds eopev jpets, dav Tiv tappyoiay 
Kal TO Kavynpa THS edmridos expt TédAous BeBatay 
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KaTtdoyepey’ ili, 6), to have come to Mount 
Sion and the City of the Living God (xii. 22), 
all of which phrases recall, but are not identical 
with, the language of other New Testament 
writers in regard to the Christian Society. 
There is little said about the method in 
which the new condition of things is made 
effectual on individuals ; and allusions to con- 
temporary practices and historyare rare. There 
is, however, one passage which seems to describe 
the contents of the elementary teaching of the 
Church. In ch. vi. 1, the author says: 
“Tet us leave the word of the beginning of 
Christ, and pass on to perfection, not laying 
again the foundation of repentance from dead 
works, and faith towards God, teaching of 
baptisms and laying-on of hands, rising again 
from the dead, and eternal judgment.” The 
context seems to show that these subjects— 
repentance, faith, baptism, and laying-on of 
hands, resurrection, and judgment—formed the 
elementary teaching without which membership 
of the Church was impossible. For in the next 
verse the author says that those who have fallen 
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away cannot be renewed again to repentance, 
i.e. brought to the position in which the faith 
was introduced to the catechumen. And it is not 
easy to say what the higher teaching was, which 
the author found himself unable to bestow 
upon the Hebrews. It is not, however, neces- 
sary for our purpose to discuss this, seeing that 
the allusions in ch. xii. show that the higher 
teaching, whatever it was, does not exclude the 
duty of assembling together for purposes 
(apparently) of edification and worship, and 
partaking of the Eucharist. We may urge, 
therefore, that the contrast present in the mind 
of the author of the Epistle is not so much 
between ordinances and no _ ordinances, as 
between ordinances which carried no spiritual 
effect, and ordinances which are the expression 
of a spiritually effective society. If this be true, 
his attitude would be that which is normal in 
Holy Scripture. 

At this point it may be well to add a few 
short remarks upon the sources of the very 
prevalent opinion that there 1s something un- 
worthy of a true spiritual religion in the use of 
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material vehicles. It has been indirectly made 
plain that the Hebrew writers, whose works 
form the Canon of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, had little or no interest in metaphysic. 
They took the world as they found it, and 
though they were keenly interested in ethical 
problems, they did not concern themselves with 
any analysis of their experience. But the 
Greeks, as was pointed out in Chapter III., did 
ask themselves fundamental questions as to the 
nature of things. It is important here to grasp 
as Clearly as may be one important distinction 
which the Greek philosophers observed, and 
which lies at the root of all their thought, and 
of all philosophical thought which dates from 
them. It is the distinction between sense and 
reason, atoOnors and vous. First, let us dis- 
tinguish the terms. Sense includes all the 
experiences which come directly through the 
senses: the sounds we hear at any given 
moment, the.sight we see at any given moment 
and the like belong to the region of sense. On 
the other hand, the general names which we 
give to things, names which apply indifferently 
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to all the instances of a given class, belong to 
thought or reason. Next let us notice an im- 
portant difference between the objects which 
appeal respectively to sense and reason. The 
objects which we experience through the senses 
are bound up under the restrictions of time, 
space, and matter, and they are in a constant 
condition of change. The objects of reason, 
the ideas by which we interpret and come to 
know the world of sense are less liable to these 
restrictions. To take an illustration, for clear- 
ness’ sake. When a clock strikes five every 
one who is within range hears its five strokes. 
Fach sound falls singly on the ear, and each is, 
one may say, a unique historical event. Each 
is different from the others, and ceases to be 
before the next begins. The clock will strike 
again, but those particular strokes can never 
exist again. To an uninstructed person, or to 
an animal, the sounds would be mere sounds— 
they would enter the consciousness without 
meaning, and convey nothing. To us they 
have meaning, because they are interwoven for 
us into a system of thought, a rational system 
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of ideas. They are compared consciously or 
unconsciously with many other sounds, and 
connected with a system of measuring time, 
and brought thus within the range of know- 
ledge. All this is possible because we look 
away from the particularity of the events and 
concentrate our attention on the universal 
aspect of them—that which they share with 
others. When we say that we heard five 
strokes on the bell, we mean that certain sounds 
which might be heard almost anywhere, and 
which have a certain assignable cause, occurred 
in a group at a particular time. When we say, 
“T heard it strike five on January ist,” we refer 
all the sounds to a general system of measuring 
time, and note the occurrence of the event 
which might happen any day on one day in 
particular. Now, the Greeks noted these differ- 
ences, and regarded all the particular events 
which were subject to the limits mentioned 
as less true than the thoughts which interpret 
them. And they thought that the source of 
all the mischief was that the objects of sense 
were involved in the disadvantages of material 
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existence — that they were fleeting and in 
perpetual change, whereas the great ruling 
thoughts were independent of time, place, and 
all particular manifestation. 

When Christian thought came in contact 
with Greek philosophy it found this opposition 
firmly established. The material to the philo- 
sophic mind was always the unworthy—the 
inferior—that which should be eliminated if 
possible, in order to free the soul from a burden. 
Moreover, various Oriental systems of thought 
definitely identified matter with evil, and the 
Church had a fierce struggle to maintain its 
right to admit the material world to a place in 
the scheme of God. The struggle has never 
been finally-decided; the battle is going on 
still. Partly, this is due to a survival of Greek 
philosophic ideas. Partly it depends on the 
perpetual effort of philosophy in all ages to ex- 
plain away the apparently fundamental dualism 
of matter and mind. In various forms philo- 
sophy is always endeavouring to find one 
principle from which all the various phenomena 
of the world may be derived: so that, 1n one 
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direction, we have efforts to show that mind 
is only an incidental result of the movements 
of matter; in another, that matter is only a 
particular mental way of looking at things. 
The point on which we must lay most em- 
phatic stress is that this philosophical opposition 
between thought and thing 1s not in any sense 
the same as the contrast drawn—say, by S. Paul 
—between spirit and flesh. The rational ideas 
of Plato, etc., in no sense correspond to spirit, in 
the sense used by S. Paul ; for the whole point 
of view is different, and there is no reason for 
the Hebrew thinker why matter should neces- 
sarily involve evil. S. Paul, when he contrasts 
the spirit and the flesh, means to mark, not a 
metaphysical, but an ethical distinction. The 
disposition to treat material elements as neces- 
sarily an impediment to the action of the spirit 
comes, not from Scripture, but from philosophy. 
But it is probably true also that the strong 
Individualism of which we have been thinking 
helps the philosophical tendency, as well as the 
fact that in every life much temptation comes 
through the world of sense. The individual 
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who is exclusively separated from all other men, 
to whom the existence of a society seems an 
impediment, falls back upon himself. He 
recognizes the temptations which come through 
the senses; he is excluded by his principles 
from finding help and sympathy in the society 
and the atmosphere which it creates. His 
notion of intercourse with God is of a private, 
silent communion which needs no media or 
instruments ; He finds his ideal in what Dr. 
Martineau called lonely pieties, unknown to all 
save God. There is no disparagement intended 
to these “lonely pieties.” God has confidences 
with every faithful soul. To him that over- 
cometh is to be given the white stone—and 
upon the stone a name written which no man 
knoweth but he that receiveth it. The full 
force of the new name, the meaning in terms 
of character which the struggle with evil in life 
has implied for him that overcomes, is between 
God and him. But it is possible to urge 
seriously that we lose indefinitely by proceeding, 
as so many of us do, upon the individualistic 
theory. We lose of necessity, if in that respect 
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our doctrine falls short of the fulness of that 
which is set before us in Scripture. We lose, 
also, because our whole view of the teaching of 
Scripture lacks the coherence which it seems to 
have in its original form and place. What 
would have been, for instance, the history of 
criticism in regard to the New Testament, if 
the assumption had not dominated the German 
scholars—many of them Lutherans, or under 
Lutheran influences—that an individualistic 
doctrine was the true teaching of S. Paul. It 
would not have been necessary to rule out the 
Ephesians as spurious, by reason of its teaching 
on the Church, as is done by Pfleiderer: it 
would not have been necessary to deal so 
violently with the history of the earlier 
centuries, if it had not been that the idea of a 
Catholic Church was assumed to have no place 
in the primitive teaching of Christianity. In 
the New Testament and in Church History 
things seemed incompatible and contradictory 
because the assumptions under which men 
were working were inadequate to the facts. 

It is easy to point out evils which have 
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resulted from the peculiar position of the 
Church in England. Yet it seems that there 
is, in this connexion, an advantage which has 
been almost of inestimable value in it. In 
spite of all errors of management, in spite of 
great variety of opinion within itself, it has 
kept before men’s eyes the idea of a Commu- 
nion, as having a kind of inherent necessity, 
and not being merely an accidental coagulation 
of individuals. It has had an order and 
doctrine that are in theory independent of the 
vagaries of individual caprice. And people 
who have been brought up in it have some sort 
of principles to start upon when they search 
into its history, instead of having to work at 
the history of an institution of which they only 
half know the nature. It is impossible, surely, 
to read the life of Dr. Hort—which is in many 
ways a life also of his great friends and con- 
temporaries, Dr. Lightfoot and Dr. Westcott— 
without feeling that they started on their 
investigations with better and not worse 
chances of attaining a scientific result, from the 
fact that they were Churchmen and in Holy 
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Orders. No men were freer from bias in the 
sense in which bias perverts the judgment ; no 
men ever looked facts, ascertained with infinite 
labour, more firmly in the face. But they were 
happily delivered by their position from that 
indeterminateness of mind which is not 
scientific, but means, if the real truth is to be 
told, a wide ignorance of the problem under 
investigation, and a total lack of experience of 
the society, the nature and history of which has 
to be traced. 

If we have rightly described the drift of the 
Scriptural evidence, it goes to show that the 
incapacity of matter to convey a spiritual 
message, and the necessarily separating influence 
of material symbols, is not to be found in 
Scripture, or proved thereby. If we may now 
venture to formulate what seems to be the true 
teaching of Scripture on these points, it would 
be somewhat as follows. 

I. From the beginning, the nature of man 
and the physical world are taken very much as 
they are : God made them, and this fact implies 
that they are, in idea at any rate, good. Sin 
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impairs the whole situation, and expresses itself 
in confusion of thought and moral evil, so that 
the purpose of God in the world is, in a 
measure, spoiled. 

II. The scheme of salvation, when it comes, 
works in upon the existing order, remedying 
its defects, recalling it to its ideal, but not 
involving an absolutely new start. The Son 
of God becomes Incarnate, sinlessly, in a family 
which dates back through the kings of Judah 
to David, and counts Rahab among its earlier 
members. By the Incarnation, the spiritual 
value of the material world is not destroyed, 
but made more certain; so that all life and 
nature become capable of certain spiritual mean- 
ing : it would thus be natural that critical acts 
of spiritual potency should express themselves 
in material form. The religion that flows from 
the Incarnation would naturally and necessarily 
be sacramental. 

But III., the world is as yet but incompletely 
converted : considered as a principle or force, 
we may still say, with S. John, that the world 
lies in the evil one. And though the Sacrifice 
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upon the Cross takes away the sin of the whole 
world, it requires to be applied to each in- 
dividual soul, and to enter as we saw above, 
into the experience of each individual. The 
Society of the Church is the normal atmosphere 
in which this effect 1s achieved. Men who 
become members of Christ are so far placed in 
the right relation to God. They pass out of the 
world, leaving behind them its associations : 
they come into Christ, and live before God as 
in Christ. To them, all that God had designed 
for man is possible in virtue of their inherence 
in the Body of Christ. Their prayer is certain ; 
their sacraments are not mere symbols or the 
embodiment of aspirations, but are spiritually 
potent ; because, in the ideal order, matter is not 
a dead, inert, meaningless mass that weighs 
down and impedes the spirit, but the natural 
form in which spiritual meaning may be thrown. 
And the use of it here in the Church militant, 
and all the life of the Church in this world, has 
the promise of life in the world to come, when 
the body of our humiliation is changed into the 
likeness of the glorified Body of Christ. In the 
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world, this spiritual society lives and acts—in 
the words of our Lord’s parable—like leaven, 
hidden in the measures of meal, until, by slow 

. and secret movement, the whole lump is 
leavened. 


THE END. 
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Bathe and Buckham.—THE CHRISTIAN’S ROAD BOOK. 
2 Parts. By the Rev. ANTHONY BATHE and Rev. F. H. BUCKHAM. 
Part I. DEVOTIONS. Sewed, 6d. ; limp cloth, 1s. ; clothextva, 1s. 6d. 
Part 1. READINGS. Sewed, 15.; Limp cloth, as.,; cloth extra, 38.; 
or complete in one volume, sewed, 1s. 6d. limp cloth, 2s. Gd. ; cloth 
extra, 35. 6d. 


Benson.—Works by the Rev. R. M. BENSON, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
THE FOLLOWERS OF THE LAMB: a Series of Meditations, especially 


intended for Persons living under Religious Vows, and for Seasons of 
Retreat, etc. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d 


THE FINAL PASSOVER: A Series of Meditations upon the Passion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Smadl 8vo. 


Vol. I.—THE REJECTION. 55. Vol. III.—THE Diving Exopus. 
Vol. IlL.—THE UPPER CHAMBER. Parts I. and II. 5s. each. 
PartlI. 55. Vol, [V.—THE LIFE BEYOND THE 
Part Il. 5s. GRAVE. 55. 


THE MAGNIFICAT; a Series of Meditations upon the Song of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Small 8vo. 25. 


SPIRITUAL READINGS FOR EVERY DAY. 3 vols. Small 8vo. 
. 6d. eack. 
I. ADVENT. II. CHRISTMAS. III. EPIPHANY. 


BENEDICTUS DOMINUS  : A Course of Meditations for Every Day of 
the Year. Vol. I.—ADVENT TO TRINITY. Vol. II.—TRINITY, SAINTS’ 
Days, etc. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. each; or in One Volume, 75. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS: The Discourse at Capernaum.—St. John vi. 
Small 8vo. 15.; or with Notes. 35. 6d. 


THE WISDOM OF THE SON OF DAVID: An Exposition of the First 
Nine Chapters of the Book of Proverbs, Smail8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE MANUAL OF INTERCESSORY PRAYER. Royal 3amo; cloth 
boards, 15. 34. ; cloth limp, 9d. 


THE EVANGELIST LIBRARY CATECHISM. Parti Small 8vo. 33. 
PAROCHIAL MISSIONS. Smaél 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Bickersteth.—_ YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER: 
a Poem in Twelve Books. By EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of Exeter. x80. 15. set. Wéth ved borders, 
16mo, 25. net. 

The Crown 8vo Edition (53.) may still be had. 


Bigg. —UNITY IN DIVERSITY: Five Addresses delivered 
in the Cathedral Church of Christ, Oxford, during Lent 1899, with 
Introduction. By the Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Blunt.— Works by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, D.D. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: Being an 
Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional 
System of the Church of England. 4%. a1s. 

THE COMPENDIOUS EDITION OF THE ANNOTATED BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER: Forming a concise Commentary on the 
Devotional System of the Church of England. Crows 8ve. 10s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
By various Writers. Jmfertal 8vo. ais. 

DICTIONARY OF SECTS, HERESIES, ECCLESIASTICAL PAR- 
TIES AND SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By various 
Writers. Jmsferial8vo. 21s. 

THE BOOK OF CHURCH LAW. Being an Exposition of the Legal 
Rights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy and the Laity of the Church 
of England. Revised by the Right Hon. Sir WALTER G. F. PHILLI- 
MORE, Bart., D.C.L., and G. EDWARDES JONES, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 

A COMPANION TO THE BIBLE: Being a Plain Commentary on 
Scripture History, to the end of the Apostolic Age. Zwo Vols. smaij 
80. Sold separately. OLD TESTAMEMT. 35.6d. NEW TESTAMENT. 
35. eo 

HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a Handbook of Religious Information 
respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, etc., etc. 
16mo. Paper cover, 1s. Also the Larger Edition, 35. 6d. 


Body.— Works by the Rev.GEORGE Bopy,D.D.,Canon of Durham. 


THE LIFE OF LOVE. A Course of Lent Lectures. r16mo. 25. net, 


THE SCHOOL OF CALVARY: or, Laws of Christian Life revealed 
from the Cross. r6%80. 2s. net. 


THE LIFE OF JUSTIFICATION. 160. 2:5. net. 
THE LIFE OF TEMPTATION. 16m0. 25. nel. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED. Smait 
8u0. sewed, 6d. 32m. cloth, 1s. 
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Book of Private Prayer, The. For use Twice Daily ; together 
with the Order for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy 
Communion. 180. Limp cloth, 2s.; Cloth boards, 2s. 62. 


Book of Prayer and Daily Texts for English Churchmen. 


32mo. 15. net. 


Boultbee.—_A COMMENTARY ON THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. 
T. P. BOULTBEE. Crown 8vo. 65. 


Bright.—Works by WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., late Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Oxford. 


THE AGE OF THE FATHERS. Being Chapters in the Pistory 0 of 
the Church during the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. Zwo Vols, 
28s. net. 


MORALITY IN DOCTRINE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SOME ASPECTS OF PRIMITIVE CHURCH LIFE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ROMAN SEE IN THE EARLY CHURCH: And other Studies 
in Church History. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


LESSONS FROM THE LIVES OF THREE GREAT FATHERS. 
St, Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE INCARNATION AS A MOTIVE POWER. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 


Bright and Medd.—LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM EC.- 
CLESIZ ANGLICANZ. A GULIELMO BRIGHT, S.T.P., et PETRO 
GOLDSMITH MEDD, A.M., Latine redditus. Smal] 8vo. 55. net. 


Browne.—-AN EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By E. H. Browns, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Winchester. 8vo, 16s. 


Campion and Beamont.—THE PRAYER BOOK INTER- 
LEAVED. With Historical Illustrations and Ex yanatory Wye 
arranged parallel to the Text. By W. M. CAmpion, D.D., and 
BEAMONT, M.A. Small 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Carpenter and Harford-Battersby.— THE HEXATEUCH 
ACCORDING TO THE REVISED VERSION ARRANGED 
IN ITS CONSTITUENT DOCUMENTS BY MEMBERS OF 
THE SOCIETY OF HISTORICAL THEOLOGY, OXFORD. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Marginal References, and Synoptical 
Tables. By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. (Lond.) and G. HARFORD- 
BATTERSBY, M.A. (Oxon.). Zwo vols, 4to. (Vol. 1. Introduction and 
Appendices: Vol. Il, Text and Notes). 36s. net. 


_ THE COMPOSITION OF THE HEXATEUCH: An Introduction 
with Select Lists of Words and Phrases. Withan Appendix on Laws 
and Institutions, (Selected from the above.) 8vo. 185. net. 
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Carter.— Works by, and edited by, the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., 
late Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTIONS. Crown 8vo. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 35. 6d. Our LORD's EARLY LIFE. 38. 6d. 
THE DIVINE DISPENSATIONS, 35.6¢. | OUR LORD’S ENTRANCE ON HIS 
THE LIFE OF GRACE. 35. 6d. MINISTRY. 35. 6d. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 35. 6d. 


A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER FOR MORNING, MID-DAY, AND 
OTHER TIMES. 18mo, imp cloth, 1s.; cloth, red edges, 1s. 3a. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE SPIRIT OF WATCHFULNESS AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Crown 8vo. 5S. 


THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION : a Manual of Prayer for General 
and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest. 
18mo. 25. 6a.; cloth limp, 2s. Bound with the Book of Common 
Prayer, 35. 6d. Red-Line Edition. Cloth extra, gilt top. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. net. Large-Type Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE WAY OF LIFE: A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young 
at School, with a Preparation for Confirmation. 1890, 15. 6d. 


THE PATH OF HOLINESS: a First Book of Prayers, with the Service 
of the Holy Communion, for the Young. Compiled bya Priest. With 
Illustrations. 16980. 15. 6d. ; cloth limp, 15. 


THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN : a Book of Prayers for every Want. (For 
the Working Classes.) Compiled by a Priest. 180. 15. 6d.; cloth 
limp, 1s. Large-Type Edition. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d.; cloth limp, 15. 


THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD : a First Book of Prayers and Instruction 
for Children. Compiled bya Priest. With Illustrations. 16m0, 25. 6d. 


- SIMPLE LESSONS; or, Words Easy to be Understood. A Manual of 
Teaching. 1. On the Creed. 1. The Ten Commandments. 11. The 
Sacrament. 180. 35. 


. MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. 8 parts in 
2vols, 32mo. ros. Or separately :—Part 1. 1x5.6¢. Part il. 1s. Part 
I, rs. Partiv. 2s. Partv. xs. Part vi.1s. Part vil. Part VIII. rs. 6d, 


UNDERCURRENTS OF CHURCH LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NICHOLAS FERRAR: his Household and his Friends. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Coles.— Works by the Rev. V. S. S. CoLEs, M.A., Principal of the 
Pusey House, Oxford. 
LENTEN MEDITATIONS. 18m0. 2s. 6d. 
ADVENT MEDITATIONS ON ISAIAH I.-XIL. : together with Out- 
lines of Christmas Meditations on St. John i. 1-12, 180, 25. 


Company, The, of Heaven: Daily Links with the Household of 
God. Being Selections in Prose and Verse from various Authors. 
With Autotype Frontispiece. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 


Conybeare and Howson.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 
ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., and the Very 
Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. Witb numerous Maps and ‘Iustrations. 
LIBRARY EDITION. Zwo Vols. 8vo. 21s, STUDENTS’ EDITION. One Vol. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. POPULAR EDITION. One Vol. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Creighton.— Works by MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., Jate Lord 
Bishop of London. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM THE GREAT SCHISM 
TO THE SACK OF ROME (1378-1527). Six Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
55. each net. 
THE CHURCH AND THE NATION: Charges and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION : Speeches and Sermons. Crown 8vo. 


55. net. 
UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


Dallas. GOSPEL RECORDS, INTERPRETED ‘BY 
HUMAN EXPERIENCE, By H. A. DALLAS, Author of ‘The 
Victory that Overcometh.’ Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


Day-Hours of the Church of England, The. Newly Revised 
according to the Prayer Book and the Authorised Translation of the 
Bible. Crown 8vo, sewed, 35. ; cloth, 35. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE bavnoURS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, being the Service for certain Holy Days. Crown 8vo, 
sewed, 35. ; cloth, 35. 6d. 


Edersheim.— Works by ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., D.D., Ph.D. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. TJZwo Vols. 
8vo. 125. met. 
JESUS THE MESSIAH: being an Abridged Edition of ‘ The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Ellicott.—Works by C. J. ELLicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 

A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 

PAUL'S EPISTLES. Greek Text, with a Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary, and a Revised English Translation. 8vo. 


GALATIANS. 8s. 6d. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND 
EPHESIANS. 8s. 6d. PHILEMON. 105. 6d. 
PASTORAL EPISTLES. Ios. 6d. THESSALONIANS, 75. 6d. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 8vo. ras. 
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English (The)Catholic’s Vade Mecum: a Short Manual of General 


Devction. 


PRIEST'S Edition. 32mo. 


Compiled by a PRIEST. 
1s. 6d. 


32mo. limp, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 


Epochs of Ohurch History.— Edited by MANDELL CREIGHTON, 


D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. Small 8vo. 


each. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
OTHER LANDS. By the Rev. H. W. 
Tucker, M.A. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION IN ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. Gro. G. Perry, M.A. 


THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS. By the Rev. ALFRED 
PLummer, D.D. 


THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. J. H. Overton, D.D. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Hon. G. C. Broprick, D.C.L. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
BRIDGE. By J. Bass MuLLINGER, 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. W. 
Hunt, M.A. 


Eucharistic Manual (The). 


2s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
EASTERN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 
H. F. Tozer, M.A. 

THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. A. Carr, 


THE CHURCH AND THE PURI- 
TANS, 1570-1660. By Henry OFFLey 
WakEMAN, M.A. 

HILDEBRAND AND HIS TIMES. 
By fhe Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 


THE POPES AND THE HOHEN- 
STAUFEN. By Uco Batzani. 

THE COUNTER REFORMATION. 
By ADOLPHUS WILLIAM Warp, Litt. D. 


WYCLIFFE AND MOVEMENTS 
FOR REFORM. By Recinatp L. 
Poor, M.A. 

THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By 
the Rev. Professor H. M. GwaTkIN, 


Consisting of Instructions and 


Devotions for the Holy Sacrament of the Altar. From various sources. 


32mo. cloth gilt, red edges. 15. 


Cheap Edition, limp cloth. 9d. 


Farrar.— Works by FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., late Dean of 


Canterbury. 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; or, Helps to Understand the New Testament. 


Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


THE BIBLE: Its Meaning and Supremacy, 8vo. 6s. net. 
ALLEGORIES. With 25 Illustrations by AMELIA BAUERLE. Crown 


8vo, gilt edges. 25. 6d. net. 


Fosbery— VOICES OF COMFORT. Edited by the Rev. 
THOMAS VINCENT FOSBERY, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles's, 


Reading. Cheap Edition. Small 8vo. 


35. et. 


The Larger Edition (7s. 6d.) may still be had. 
Gardner.—A CATECHISM OF CHURCH HISTORY, from 


the Day of Pentecost until the Present Day. 


By the Rev. C. E. 


GARDNER, Of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. Crown 


8u0, sewed, 15.; cloth, 15. 6d. 
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Geikie.—Works by J. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D., late 
Vicar of St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich. 


THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. Crown 8vo. 53s. net. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE: the Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge. Completetn Twelve Volumes. Crown 8p, 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS. | REHOBOAM TO HEZEKIAH. With 
With a Map and Illustrations. 55. Illustrations. 55. 
MANASSEH TO ZEDEKIAH. With 
MOSES TO JUDGES. With a Map the Contemporary Prophets. Wétk 
and Illustrations. 55. a Map and Illustrations. _ 55. 
EXILE TO MALACH!. With the 
SAMSON TO SOLOMON. With a Contemporary Prophets. Wits 
Map and Iliustrations.: 55. Illustrations. 53. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
THE GospELts. With a Map and | LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 


Lliustrations. 55. With Maps and ILilustrations. 
2vols. 108. 
Lir£ AND WORDS OF CHRIST. | ST. PETER TO REVELATION. With 


With Map. a2vols. 10s. 29 Jilustrations. 55. 


LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map. 2vols. Post8vo. 108. 
Cheap Edition, without the Notes. 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 

A SHORT LIFE OF CHRIST. With 34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


Gold Dust: a Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Daily Life. 


Translated and abridged from the French by E.L.E.E. Edited by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Parts I. II. ITI. Small Pocket Volumes. 
Cloth, gilt, eack 1s., or in white cloth, with red edges, the three 
in a box, 2s. 6d. cack met. Parts I. and II. in One Volume. rs. 6d. 
Parts I., II., and III. in One Volume. 2s. zef, 


*,* The two first parts in One Volume, Jarge type, 18m0. cloth, gilt. 2s. net. 


Gore.—Works by the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. 
THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


Goreh—THE LIFE OF FATHER GOREH. By C. E. 
GARDNER, S.S.J.E. Edited, with Preface, by RICHARD MEUX BEN- 
son, M.A., S.S.J.E., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 
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Great Truths of the Christian Religion. Edited by the Rev. 


W. U. RICHARDS. Small 8vo._ 2s. 


Hall.— Works by the Right Rev. A.C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. 


CONFIRMATION. Crown 8vo. ss. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 

THE VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as told in the Gospels. With an appended 
Essay on the Virgin Birth of our Lord. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 


CHRIST'S TEMPTATION AND OURS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Hallowing of Sorrow. By E. R. With a Preface by H. S. 
HOLLAND, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Small 8vo. 2s. 


Hanbury - Tracy. — FAITH AND PROGRESS. Sermons 
Preached at the Dedication Festival of St. Barnabas’ Church, Pim- 
lico, June 10-17, 1900. Edited by the Rev. the Hon. A. HANBURY- 
TRACY, Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. Crown 8v0. 45. 6d. net. 


Handbooks for the Clergy. Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. 
ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. net each Volume. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
W. ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 


THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. By the Rev. A. J. MASON, D.D., 
Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. 
PATRISTIC STUDY. By the Rev. H. B. SwWETE, D.D., Regius Pro- 

fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. H. H. MONTGOMERY, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Tasmania, Secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. By the Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. By the Very Rev. WILFoRD L. 
RosBinson, D.D., Dean of Albany, U.S. 


PASTORAL VISITATION. By the Rev. H. E. SAVAGE, M.A., Vicar 
of South Shields. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


*,* Other Volumes ave tn preparation. 


Hatch.—_THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. _ Being the Bampton Lectures for 1880. 
By EpwIN Hatcu, M.A., D.D., late Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. 80. 55. 
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Holland.—Works by the Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A. 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 


GOD'S CITY AND THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 
PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 


CREED AND CHARACTER: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


GOOD FRIDAY. Being Addresses on the Seven Last Words. Small 
8vo. 25. 


Hollings.— Works by the Rev. G. S. HOLLINGS, Mission Priest of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 


THE HEAVENLY STAIR; or, A Ladder of the Love of God for Sinners, 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


PORTA REGALIS; or, Considerations on Prayer. Crown 8v0. limp cloth, 
1s. 6d. net; cloth boards, 2s. net. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. Crown 8vo.° 4s. 


PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
the way of the Evangelical Counsels. Crown 8vo. 45. 


ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT; or, the Unification of our Life in God. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Hutchings.— Works by the Ven. W. H. HUTCHINGS, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. 

SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 
the Church’s Year. Vols. [and II. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 


THE LIFE OF PRAYER: a Course of Lectures delivered in All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street, during Lent. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST: a Doctrinal 
and Devotional Treatise. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. , 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION. Lent Lectures delivered at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington. Cvowz 8vo. 45. 64. 


Hutton.—_THE SOUL HERE AND HEREAFTER. By the 
Rev. R. E. Hutton, Chaplain of St. Margaret's, East Grinstead. 
Crownz 8vo. 65. 
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Inheritance of the Saints; or, Thoughts on the Communion 
of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 
from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the Rev. HENRY 
Scott HOLLAND, M.A. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by HAMEL 
LISTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. meét. 


James.—THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUSEXPERIENCE: 
A Study in Human Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By WILLIAM JAMES, 
LLD., etc., Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 8vo. 
12s. net, 


Jameson.— Works by Mrs. JAMESON. 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 2vols. 8vo. 205. met. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 8vo. ros. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
Witb 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. Ios. ne?. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Commenced by the late Mrs. JAMESON ; continued and completed by 
LADY EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 205. net, . 


Johnstone.—SONSHIP: Six Lenten Addresses. By the Rev. 
VERNEY LOVETT JOHNSTONE, M.A., late Assistant Curate of 
Ilfracombe. With an Introduction by the Rev. V. S. S. COLgs, 
M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Jones.—ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE: An Essay 
towards Reunion. By SPENCER JONES, M.A., Rector of Moreton- 
in-Marsh. With a Preface by the Right Hon. VISCOUNT HALIFAX. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 65. net. 


Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim's Day: Selections in 
Prose and Verse. By the Editor of ‘ Daily Strength for Daily Needs,’ 
etc. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Jukes.— Works by ANDREW JUKES. 


LETTERS OF ANDREW JUKES. Edited, with a Short Biography, 
by the Rev. HERBERT H. JEAFFERSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d 


THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 


THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d 
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Kelly.— Works by the Rev. HERBERT H. KELLY, M.A., Director 
of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. Vol. I. A.D. 29-342. 
Crown 8vo. 35.6d. net. Vol. II. A.D. 324-430. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH: Her Calling and its Fulfilment 
Considered in Relation to the Increase and Efficiency of Her Ministry. 
Crown 8vo. 45. net. 


Knox.—PASTORS AND TEACHERS: Six Lectures on 


Pastoral Theology. By the Right Rev. EDMUND ARBUTHNOTT KNOX, 
D.D., Bishop of Coventry. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. 
CHARLES GorE, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


Knox Little—Works by W. J. KNox LITTLE, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


HOLY MATRIMONY. Crown 8vo. 55. (Zhe Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology.) 


THE PERFECT LIFE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral, in Lent and 
Advent. Crow 8vo. 25. 6d 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 2:5. 6d 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown 8vo0. 35. 


‘SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE. CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
Sermons preached for the most part in America. Crown 8ve. 33. 6d. 


Lear.—Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 


FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church's Year. 16mo. 25. net. Alsoa 
Cheap Edition, 32mo, 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6a.; or with ved borders, 
2s. net. 


FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. 16mo. 35.64. Alsoa 
Cheap Edition, 32mo. 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. Large Type, 
Small 8vo. 55. 
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Lear.— Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR.— 


continued. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited by H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. New and 


Uniform Editions. Nine Vols. 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 
MEN. 
FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 

WOMEN. 

A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL 
LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES. Also Cheap Edttion, 32mo, 
6a. cloth limp ; 1s. cloth boards. 


THE SPrmiT OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES, 


16mo. 


2s. net each. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 

THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE, 
Also Cheap Edition, 32mo, 6d, 
cloth limp; 1s. cloth boards, 

SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the 
French. 

St. FRANCIS DE SALES OF THE 
LOVE OF GOD. 

SELECTIONS FROM 
* THOUGHTS.’ 


PASCAL’S 


Leighton. — TYPICAL MODERN CONCEPTIONS OF 
GOD;; or, The Absolute of German Romantic Idealism and of English 
Evolutionary Agnosticism. With a Constructive Essay. By JOSEPH 
ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Professor of Philosophy in Hobart College, 
U.S. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Liddon.— Works by HENRY Parry LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L.,LL.D. 


SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1860-1889. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 55. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES: Lectures on Buddhism—Lectures on the 
Life of St. Paul—Papers on Dante. Crown 8vo. 55. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. 8vo. 145. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE 
TO TIMOTHY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. 535. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 53s. 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8vo. 55. 


ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Crown 8va 55. 
CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL'S. Crown 8vo, 55. 


PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
(continued. 
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Liddon.—Works by HENRY Parry LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D.—continued. 


EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. TZwo Vols. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. each, Cheap Edition in 
one Volume. Crown 8vo. 53. 


THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. as. xet. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Small 8vo. 
as. net, [The Crown 8vo Edition (5s.) may sttll be had.) 


Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Crown 8vo. 


AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT. Being a Sequel to After Death. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruction 
in Church. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES, as traced by St: Luke in the 
Acts. Being Sixty Portions for Private Study, and Instruction in 
Church. A Sequel to ‘Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by 
St. Mark.’ Zwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 1235. 


THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The 
Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices. 
Crown 8v0, 35. net. 


Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 
of the Christian Year. Complete Edition. Small 8vo. 55. 
First Series. 16mo, with red borders, as. net. 
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MacOollL.—Works by the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon. 

THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: Examined in the Light of 
History and Law. Tenth Edition, Revised, with a new Preface. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. 
Crown 8vo. 


LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER: Sermons. Crown 800. 75. 6d. 
Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymns. By the BISHOP OF 


LONDON, the BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, the BISHOP OF TRURO, the DEAN . 


OF ROCHESTER, the DEAN OF NORWICH, ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, 
CANON DUCKWORTH, CANON NEWBOLT, CANON KNOX LITTLE, 
CANON RAWNSLEY, the Rev. J. LLEWELLYN DaviEs, D.D., the Rev. 
W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, etc. Edited by the Rev. O. P. WARDELL- 
YERBURGH, M.A., Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Mason.— Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. 
THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. Crown 8vo. a3. 6d. net. 
(Handbooks for the Clergy.) 
PURGATORY; THE STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEAD; 
INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Three Lectures. Crown 8v0. 35, 6d. net, 
THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Crown 8vo. 75.6d. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. net. 


THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Maturin.— Works by the Rev. B. W. MATURIN. 
SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


Medd.—THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR;; or, Aids to the 
Devout Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient 
English Use of Sarum. By PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Canon 
of St. Albans, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Royal &vo. rss. 


Meyrick —THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 


England on the Holy Communion Restated as a Guide at the Present 
Time. By the Rev. F. MEYRICK, M.A. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Monro.—SACRED ALLEGORIES. By Rev. EDWARD MONRO. 
Complete Edition tn one Volume, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d, net. 
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Mortimer.—Works by the Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector 
of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 

THE CREEDS: An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition of the 
Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: An Historical and Theological 
Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception of the Holy Eucharist in the 
Christian Church. Cvrown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE: A Manual of Theology. Two 
Parts. Crown 8vo. Sold Separately. Part1. 75s. 6d. Part 11. gs. 
JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION: Thirty Addresses for Good 

Friday and Easter. Crown 8vo. 55. 

HELPS TO MEDITATION: Sketches for Every Day in the Year. 

Vol. 1. ADVENT TO TRINITY. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Vol. 11. TRINITY TO ADVENT. 8v0. 75. 6d. 

STORIES FROM GENESIS: Sermons for Children. Crown 8vo. 45. 

THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS; or, The Beatitudes as teaching our 
Duty to God, Self, and our Neighbour. 180. 2:5. 

THE LAWS OF PENITENCE: Addresses on the Words of our Lord 
from the Cross. r6mo. 15. 6d. 

SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR EXTEMPORE PREACHERS: 
Sketches for Every Sunday and Holy Day of the Christian Year. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

NOTES ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, chiefly from 
Patristic Sources. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Parti. Comprising each Scene from the Washing 
of the Disciples’ Feet to the Scourging. Crown 8vo. 55. 

THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER: 
Being Meditations on some Scenes in His Passion. Part 11. Cvrown 


8vo. 55. 

LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO DIE: Addresses on the Words of our 
Lord from the Cross, taken as teaching the way of Preparation for 
Death. 160. 25. 


Mozley.— Works by J. B. MOZLEy, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. TZwo Vols. 8vo0. 24s. 
EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1865. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 
RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATION 
TO OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. 8vo. 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. Crow 8vo. 35. net. 
SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL. Crown 8S. 
. net, 
A REVIEW OF THE BAPTISMAL CONTROVERSY. Crown 8vo, 
35. net, 
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Newbolt.—Works by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

APOSTLES OF THE LORD: being Six Lectures on Pastoral Theo- 
logy. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

RELIGION. Crown 8vco. 53. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 

WORDS OF EXHORTATION. Sermons Preached at St. Paul’s and 

elsewhere. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

PENITENCE AND PEACE: being Addresses on the srst and 23rd 
Psalms. Crown 8vo. 25. net. 

PRIESTLY IDEALS; being a Course of Practical Lectures delivered in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to ‘ Our Society’ and other Clergy, in Lent, 1898, 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

PRIESTLY BLEMISHES; or, Some Secret Hindrances to the Realisa- 
tion of Priestly Ideals. A Sequel. Being a Second Course of Practical 
Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral to ‘Our Society’ and other 
Clergy in Lent, 1902. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE; or, the Witness of Human Life 
to the truth of Revelation. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1895. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE: being Sermons preached 
On various occasions, Crown 8vo. 5s. 

SPECULUM SACERDOTUM; or, the Divine Model of the Priestly 
Life. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

THE MAN OF GOD. Smaii8vo. 1s. 6d. 

THE PRAYER BOOK : Its Voice and Teaching. Crown 8vo. a3. met. 


- Newman.— Works by JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEW- 

MAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. With 

a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Carnal Newman's request, by 


ANNE MOZLEY. 2 v0ls. Crown 8vo. 
PAROEHIAT AND PLAIN SERMONS. Right Vols. Crown 8vo. 
EAC. 


SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘ Parochial and Plain Sermons.’ Crown 


8v0. 35. 6d. 

FIFTEEN SERMONS ao on & BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. Crown 8vo s. 6d. 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Crown 


35. 6d. 
LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. Crown 


*,* A Complete Liet of Cardinal Newman's Works can be had on Application. 
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Osborne.—Works by EDWARD OSBORNE, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 


THE CHILDREN'S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Life 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. /ilustrated. 16mo. 25. net. 


THE SAVIOUR KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. /i/ustrated. 16mo. 2s. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Jilustvated. 16mo. 25. net. 


Ottley ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1897. By ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, M.A., 
Vicar of Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts; sometime Principal of the 
Pusey House, 8vo. 735. 6d. 


Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.—Edited by the 
Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's, 
and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal of the Missionary 
College, Dorchester. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 

RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C, E. NEwWBOLT, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St, Paul’s. 

HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal of 
the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. A. C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist’s 
Oxford. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. By the Rev. W. J. KNox LITTLE, M.A., 
Canon of Worcester. 

THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. H. V. S. Eck, M.A, St 
Andrew's, Bethnal Green. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. E. T. CHurton, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Nassau. 

PRAYER. By the Rev. ARTHUR JOHN WORLLEDGE, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of Truro. 

SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Matthew’s, Westminster. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

BOOKS OF DEVOTION. By the Rev. CHARLES BODINGTON, Canon 
and Precentor of Lichfield. 

HOLY ORDERS. By the Rev. A. R. WHITHAM, M.A., Principal of 
Culham College, Abingdon. 

THE HOLY COMMUNION. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., 
Toint Editor of the Series. [/n preparation, 


(continued. 
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Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.—continued. 
THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. 
By the Rev. W. C. E, NEWBOLT, M.A., Joint Editor of the Series. 
[Jn preparation. 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL. By the Rev. WALTER HOWARD 
FRERE, M.A., Superior of the Community of the Resurrection, 


Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. [Jn preparation. 
VISITATION OF THE SICK. By the Rev. E. F. RUSSELL, M.A., 
St. Alban's, Holborn. [Jn preparation. 
CHURCH WORK. By the Rev. BERNARD REYNOLDS, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. [/2 preparation. 
OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the Rev. HENRY WaAcE, D.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral. [ln preparation. 


NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, 
D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis at King’s College, London. 
[/2 preparation. 


Paget.—Works by FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. 

CHRIST THE WAY: Four Addresses given at a Meeting of School- 
masters and others at Haileybury. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Sermons. With an 
Introductory Essay. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 

THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS- 
BELIEF. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 

THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, January 
16-18, 1888. Small8vo. 2s. 

THE REDEMPTION OF WAR: Sermons, Crown 8vo. 25. net. 


Passmore.— Works by the Rev. T. H. PASSMORE, M.A. 

THE THINGS BEYOND THE TOMB IN A CATHOLIC LIGHT. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 
LEISURABLE STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 43. net. 

ContTents,—The ‘Religious Woman’—Preachments—Silly Ritual—The Tyr- 
anny of the Word— The Lectern—The Functions of Ceremonial— Homo Creator— 
Concerning the Pun—Preverbia. 

Percival. —THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Treated Theo- 
logically and Historically. By HENRY R. PERCIVAL, M.A., D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

Powell.—CHORALIA : a Handy-Book for Parochial Precentors 


and Choirmasters. By the Rev. JAMES BADEN POWELL, M.A., 
Precentor of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. Crown 8vo. 43. 6d. net. 


Practical Reflections. By a CLERGYMAN. With Preface by 
H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., and the LorD BISHOP OF LINCOLN, 


Crown 8vo. 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 45. 62. THE MINOR PROPHETS. 45. 6¢. 
THE PSALMS. 55. THE HOLy GOSPELS. 45. 6d. 


ISAIAH. 45. 6d. ACTS TO REVELATION. 6s. 
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tio; or, Notes of Preparation for Holy Communioa, 
founded on the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for Every Sunday in the 


Year. With Preface by the Rev. GEORGE CONGREVE, S.S.J.E. Crown 
8vo. 63. net. 


Priest’s Prayer Book (The). Containing Private Prayers and 
Intercessions ; Occasional, School, and Parochial Offices; Offices for 
the Visitation of the Sick, with Notes, Readings, Collects, Hymns, 
Litanies, etc. With a brief Pontifical. the late Rev. R. F. 
LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L., and Rev. J. EDWARD VAUX, M.A., 
F.S.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Pullan.— Works by the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John Baptist’s College. 
LECTURES ON RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Crown 
8vo. 58. (Zhe Oxford Library of Practical Theology.) 


Puller.—THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND THE SEE OF 
ROME. By F. W. PULLER, of the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Cowley. With an Introduction by EDWARD, LORD BISHOP OF 
LINCOLN. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 16s. net. 


Pusey.— Works by the Rev. E. B. Pusry, D.D. 


PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D., 
late Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul’s. Royal 32mo. 1s. 

SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 
D.D. Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. 
JOHNSTON, M.A., Principal of the Theological College, Cuddesdon ; 
and the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s. Newand cheaper Edition. With Index. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


Pusey.—THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


By the Author of ‘Charles Lowder.’ With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Randolph.—Works by B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College and Hon. Canon of Ely. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE PASSION: being Addresses given in St. 
Paul's Cathedral at the Mid-Day Service on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday in Holy Week, and at the Three Hours’ Service 
on Good Friday, 1897. Small 8vo. 25. net. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT for Every Day in 
the Year. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT for Every Day in 
the Year. Crown 8vo. §5. net. 

THE THRESHOLD OF THE SANCTUARY: being Short vbapters 

on the Inner Preparation for the Priesthood. Crown 8vo, 35. 
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BIVINGTON’S DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 
16mo, Red Borders and gilt edges. Each 2s. net. 


BICKERSTETH'S YESTERDAY, To- 
DAY, AND For EVER. Grit edges. 
CHILCOT’S TREATISE ON EVIL 

_ THouGHTs. Fed edges. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Gilt edges. 

HERBERT'S POEMS AND PROVERBS. 
Gilt edges. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS’ OF THE IMITA- 

' TION OF CHRIST. Git edges. 

LrEar’s (H. L. SIDNEY) For Days 
AND YEARS. Gilt edges. 

LyrA APOSTOLICA. OEMS BY 
J. W. BOWDEN, R. H. FROUDE, 
J. KEBLE, J. H. NEWMAN, 
R. I. WILBERFORCE, AND I. 
WILLIAMS; and a Preface by 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. Gsit edges. 

FRANCIS DE SALES’ (StT.) THE 
DEVvouT LIFE. Gilt edges. 


18mo0, without Red Borders. 


BICKERSTETH’S YESTERDAY, To- 
DAY, AND For EVER. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. . 


THOMAS A KEMPIs’ OF THE IMITA- 
TION OF CHRIST. 


HERBERT'S POEMS AND PROVERBS. 


WILson’s THE LORD’sS SUPPER. 
Red edges. 


*TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) HOLy LIVING. . 


Red edges. 

# HOLy DYING. 
Red edges. 

SCUDAMORE’S STEPS TO THE 
ALTAR.. Gilt edges 


LYRA GERMANICA: HYMNS FOR 
THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF 
FESTIVALS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR. Feérst Series. Gilt edges. 

LAw’S TREATISE ON CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION. Edited by L. H. 
M. SOULSBY. Gilt edges. 

CHRIST AND His Cross: SELEC- 
TIONS FROM SAMUEL RUTHER- 
FORD'S LETTERS. Edited by 


L. H. M. Soutssy. Gilt edges, 
* These two in one Volume. 55. 


Each 1s. net. 
SCUDAMORE’S STEPS TO THE 
ALTAR. 


WILtson's THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

FRANCIS DE SALES’ (ST.) THE 
DEvouT LIFE. 

*T AYLOR’S (JEREMY) HOLY Livine, 

* Hoty Dyno. 


* These two in one Volume. 25. 6d. 


Bobbins.— Works by WILFORD L. ROBBINS, D.D., Dean of the 
. Cathedral of All Saints’, Albany, U.S. 
AN ESSAY TOWARD FAITH. Smail 8vo. 35. met. 


A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. net. (Handbooks 
Jor the Clergy.) 


Robinson.— Works by the Rev. C. H. ROBINSON, M.A., Editorial 
Secretary to the S.P.G. and Canon of Ripon. 
STUDIES IN THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


HUMAN NATURE A REVELATION OF THE DIVINE: a Sequel 
to ‘Studies in the Character of Christ.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


BRomanes.—THOUGHTS ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE 
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